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194 TO CHAUCER, ETC. 


TO CHAUCER. 


“‘ Than love I most thise flourés white and rede, 
Such as men callen daysyes in her toun.’’ 
SWEET singer of the dawn, 
Who in the voiceless stillness, when the gray 
Throbbed opal-tinged with hues of coming 
d ° 


ay, 
Upon our English lawn 
Didst honor chief the flower that lies bestrewn 
On the green-vestured meadows, when the May 
Goes forth with silver shoon, — 


Pace with me, master mine, 
Adown the dewy crofts and thread the glades 
Unrifled yet, ere wake the merry maids, 

Their comely locks to twine 
With daisies, and salute the blushing spring. 
Linger, blest dawn; full soon the freshness 


ades, 
Full short the blossoming. 


Thou, who, when all was still, 
And from the dayspring’s altar dimly curled 
Faint, wraith-like mists, and th’ eastern gates 
were pearled 
With rose and daffodil, 
Didst blow a note so clear, so joyous free, 
Mute thickets woke to song, and the blithe 
world 
Rang with thy jollity, 


Teach me, whose lot doth lie 
Amid the whirring of fierce wheels, the din 
Of clashing words and eddying thoughts, to 

win 

Thy grave simplicity, — 
Thy loyal tenderness, thy courteous grace, 
Crystal revealings of the heart within, 

Read on thy gentle face. 


Teach me thy humor fine, — 
To flout men’s follies with a loving smile, 
That yet they wince, bethink them, pause 

awhile, 

Win glimpses half-divine ; 
But with keen arrows of thy barbed wit, 
Piercing his close-set panoply of guile, 

To slay the hypocrite. 


Teach me this one best lore, — 
To dower pure womanhood with worship due, 
Maiden, wife, mother, ordered fair and true, 
Bloom, flower, and fruitful core, 
White, innocent leaves, with rosy blushes tipt, 
Great many-seeded heart of golden hue, 
In the strong sunbeams dipt. 
Spectator. E, D. S. 


BEFORE THE SPRING. 


THE wind has blown the last year’s leaves 
From off the primrose head ; 

The lilac-shoot its prison cleaves ; 
The elm-tree tips are red. 





And all about, though trees are bare, 
And covert none to sing, 

The blackbird heralds everywhere 
The coming of the spring. 

Sing on, sweet bird, for you have faith 

To trust all darkness is not death ! 


The spring has signs to show her nigh, 
And bid the world prepare ; 

Has Joy no herald, or must I 
Look for no future fair ? 

My heart seems barren as a world 
Where spring comes nevermore ; 

No leaf shows from its sheath uncurled ; 
No birds their raptures pour. 

Yet, faithless heart, believing be, — 

The spring must come again for thee ! 

Spectator. R. I. O. 


A WASTE OF LOVE. 


THY love was like a cloud, a beauteous cloud, 
Made lovely by the sun, and now it showers 
Its freshness on the earth ; alas, no flowers 

Will ever bloom for thee ; thou hast endowed 

A desert with thy sweetness. When he bowed 
Before thee, like a man who prays for rain 
To water barrenness, his prayer was vain ; 


And false the promises of growth he vowed. 
He knew thy love was nothing unto him, 
His love of thee was but a wanton whim: 

Thy love, poured forth upon a noble heart, 
Would bloom like flowers in green and 

pleasant lands ; 

But thou, besought (unselfish as thou art) 
Didst deign to spend it upon sterile sands. 


NATUR PENETRALIA. 


A SLUGGISH little stream, that loiters slow 
Between gnarled tree-trunks and thick tan- 
gled grass 
And giant reeds, in a deep, wet morass 
For many a league, screened from the fiery 
glow 
Of tropic sunlight ; here and there a row 
Of small red bitterns, sitting patiently, 
Watch for the passing of their finny prey, 
All silent as the water’s voiceless flow. 
Flash, like live opals through the gloom, a 


pair 

Of bronze-winged doves; and in the inmost 
heart 

Of this deep wilderness, alone, apart, 

With mighty limbs outstretched and half- 
shut eyes, 

Lord of the pathless forest, dreaming lies 

The dreadful tiger, in his reedy lair. 
Spectator. H.C. L 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MACAULAY. 

MACAULAY was very far from being 
one of those prophets who are stoned by 
their contemporaries, and receive tardy 
honor from some succeeding generation. 
His immense and immediate popularity 
has never been attained by another his- 
torian, and not often by authors of fiction 
and poetry. Scott and Byron would seem 
to be the only English writers who can 
be equalled with him in this swift renown. 
And as with them before, so now with 
him, a certain reaction seems to have oc- 
curred, and all his historical, philosophi- 
cal, and literary faults seem to be growing 
larger in the eyes of a generation to which 
the brilliance of his first appearing was 
unknown. It is a perilous, though not 
necessarily fatal, omen for the endurance 
of his reputation that several of our most 
eminent living writers seem to feel con- 
scientiously constrained to assail and de- 
press it. Mr. Matthew Arnold never 
mentions him without derisive or solemn 
warning; Mr. John Morley leaves him 
little signal merit except a power of lucid 
and striking narrative; and Mr. Seeley 
has laid on him and on Mr. Carlyle the 
responsibility of being among the most 
serious obstacles to a true and profitable 
study of modern history. It does not 
appear, indeed, that the circulation of his 
books is as yet diminished; the great 
mass of the reading public is reached 
slowly by the higher criticism, especially 
when it is a public scattered over the 
globe. But when judges so powerful and 
discerning as those just mentioned (to 
name no others) have devoted time and 
pains to reduce exaggerated praise by 
what some may think exaggerated dis- 
paragement, there does seem to be a cer- 
tain danger that this corrective of the 
popular taste may ultimately prove too 
strong, so that in learning to refuse the 
evil in him we may neglect to choose the 
good. It may, therefore, be worth while 
to set down a few remarks of a less inci- 
sive kind, such as may occur to those of 
Macaulay’s readers who have at least the 
negative advantage of feeling no pecul- 
iar right to be irritated by his deficient 
sympathy with either an anti-philistine 





Culturkampf, or cosmopolitan and philo- 
sophic radicalism, or the reduction of 
history to a department of science on 
which the art of politics is to be based. 
Doubtless those who censure Macaulay 
on these grounds in some sense do well 
to be angry, for the gates they have 
chosen are strait and the ways narrow, 
and it is hard for them to look with com- 
placency on the conductor of an unthink- 
ing crowd down the broad and flowery 
way to which their solicitous eyes foresee 
so lamentable a goal. 

The chief and, in part, unanswerable 
charge made against Macaulay is that he 
wrote history, as Mr. Carlyle has done, 
from a literary and didactic point of view, 
and with literary and didactic objects; 
that his aim, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, was far less the careful and cau- 
tious portrayal of the past, the elucidation 
of the development of institutions and of 
the conceptions which shape national 
progress, than the display of striking in- 
cidents, scenes, and personalities, and the 
illustration of salutary principles of politi- 
cal action. Granting this, and the full 
extent of the debt due to those who have 
the patience, the self-restraint, and the 
scientific faithfulness to give us a soberer 
and truer presentation of the materials of 
scientific history, we may yet ask whether 
these latter do not in some sort owe their 
existence to the preceding brilliance, 
which helps its scientific critics, if only 
as a lighthouse lamp to which their warn- 
ings point. The faults of Macaulay and 
Mr. Carlyle remind one not seldom of a 
greater writer than either. There is no 
history written more decidedly from a 
party point of view, or with more literary 
elaboration, than that of Tacitus, yet we 
can hardly deprecate the existence either 
of the art which wrought that iron fabric, 
or of the passion which suffused it with 
undying fire. Even in his case, meagre 
as the sources of information are by 
which we can correct his presentment of 
those times, they are enough to enable us 
to receive it with wholesome suspicion, 
and keep our criticism of evidence alive. 
How much more is this the case, and will 
increasingly be, with the modern history 
which Mr. Seeley allows (too liberally, 








196 MACAULAY. 


perhaps, in view of certain rhapsodies on 
Czsar) to be the only kind in danger 
from the literary infection. If Macaulay 
or Mr. Carlyle had not written, would 
there be so large an audience for Dr. 
Stubbs or Mr. Gardiner? The fireworks 
of, picturesque narrative scatter the dull 
mist on the field of history, and render it 
more accessible to the slow-dawning day. 
They excite the wonder from which phi- 
losophy is born. To be interested about 
historical facts at all is rather a new 
thing: it was not thought strange that 
Marlborough should declare his knowl- 
edge of English history to be derived 
from Shakespeare. Nor should it be for- 
gotten how much has been discovered by 
recent research since Macaulay wrote, 
which he cannot be blamed for not having 
taken into account. And the inaccuracy 
as to facts, whatever it may be as to gen- 
eralizations (which, as Mr. Seeley says, 
are more important because less easily 
corrected), belong rather to his “ Essays,” 
which he was with difficulty persuaded to 
republish, than to his “ History” proper, 
where his “having the year 2000, and 
even the year 3000, in his mind,” in- 
creased his labor and thought in collect- 
ing and digesting his evidence. 

But again, if it be admitted that he to 
some extent sacrificed truth to literary 
style and to political principles, it remains 
to be asked, of what value were his style 
and principles ? and here, also, the flaws 
are no longer hidden by the first dazzling 
blaze of his magnificence, but rather tend 
to engross the whole of his critics’ scruti- 
nizing vision. His literary and political 
habits are so far connected — the style is, 
in his case, so much the man, at Jeast the 
public man — that these qualities are best 
considered in view of certain points in his 
character and career. The brilliant glare 
of success seems to play round Macau- 
lay’s head during all his triumphant march 
through life, and with the brilliance, some- 
thing of the tinge of vulgarity, which we 
feel to be hardly ever quite separable from 
confident and continuous success. It was 
not only in literature that his triumphs 
were thus rapidand unbroken. His pollit- 
ical career (and no great English man of 
letters, except Burke, has been nearly so 





eminent in politics) was, except for his 
brief repulse at Edinburgh, of the same 
color. He rose on the crest of the wave 
which effected the peaceful revolution of 
1832, and, well fitted though he was to 
fight an up-hill battle, had there been 
need, such need never came to him, sim- 
ply because the principles he had adopted 
long before he was in Parliament, and 
which no weight of antagonism, we may 
be sure, would have made him modify, 
happened to be in accordance with those 
which the majority of the nation was then 
bent on realizing. While admitting a 
certain deteriorative result of this coinci- 
dence, we can hardly regret that the spirit 
of that great movement should have found 
a monumental literary expression in the 
works of a man of genius so intrinsically 
suited to the function. That movement, 
though it introduced the ascendency of 
the middle class, was in great part the 
work of the more liberal part of the nobil- 
ity, among whom the unostentatious de- 
votion, the rustic magnanimity and 
instinctive wisdom of Lord Althorp have 
made it hard to find a more ideal English 
statesman in our history. Macaulay, 
though by no means technically an aristo- 
crat by birth, was essentially one by train- 
ing and temperament. If we may trans- 
fer the Thucydidean antithesis from states 
to individuals, then, in spite of superficial 
evidence to the contrary, we shall have to 
classify him, so far as so complex a being 
as man can be thus classified, as belong- 
ing to the aristocratic rather than the 
democratic type. With all his alertness 
and imagination, he never changed his 
main ideas, or ever really entered into 
those opposed to them; he learned noth- 
ing except facts and words, and forgot 
nothing of any kind; his boldness was 
defensive rather than aggressive or ex- 
ploratory ; impetuous as his charge is, he 
only makes it, like the Spartan army, 
when he has, or seems to have, a clear 
and level field; though kindhearted and 
just, he has no democratic excursive 
philanthropy or daring aspirations to 
ideal equality and perfection, such as 
Shelley’s, or Rousseau’s, or Mill’s (to 
name three widely differing instances); 
loyalty to friends and allies, and an un- 
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compromising sense of honor, are the 
virtues he is most careful to maintain. 
He felt the force of tradition not only 
through the peculiar quality of his historic 
imagination, but by his own nobility of 
birth, in the truest sense in which such a 
phrase can be used, by being the son, 
namely, of a father whom all good men 
that knew him reverenced. The children 
of such fathers have the advantage which 
rank and title commonly give in the re- 
straint and stimulus of an honorable tra- 
dition, without the disadvantage of habit- 
ual exposure to an atmosphere tainted 
with lies. That Macaulay, dangerously 
accustomed to popularity though he was, 
was no slave to it, he proved not only in 
the Edinburgh election of 1847, when he 
showed himself “the worst canvasser 
since Coriolanus,” but also when, in 1833, 
he resigned office, being then penniless, 
rather than support a measure which 
failed to satisfy the principles to which 
his father had devoted his life. There 
can be no nobler family pride than such 
as prompted that resignation. 

The same ethical fibre appears in his 
historical judgments, and serves in great 
measure to counteract on occasion his 
natural attraction to the effective and im- 
posing. He is comparatively free from 
that effeminate worship of force which de- 
bilitates Mr. Carlyle’s otherwise robust 
morality. Given a clear case, Macaulay’s 
verdict on it will be that of a man of 
honor and common sense who can keep 
his head amid thunderclaps. It is in the 
stating of the case that he is liable to de- 
ceive himself and his readers. 

Temptations so obvious as the sacrifice 
of conviction to office are plainly less per- 
jlous to aman of character than others 
which can more easily wear a virtuous 
disguise; and of these the most conspic- 
uous in his case is party spirit in its wid- 
est sense, that is, the spirit which makes 
a man habituated to controversy write and 
speak constantly as if his first aim were 
to show one aspect only of his subject — 
an aspect which shall produce an immedi- 
ate and vivid impression, confusing per- 
haps in itself from that same dazzling 
contrast of light and shade which makes 
it so impressive, but not interfered with 





by comparison with other aspects requir- 
ing and repaying more patient and deli- 
cate observation. This notorious and 
recurrent fault of both thought and style 
is accounted for rather than excused by 
the circumstances under which it grew. 
His manner both of considering a subject 
and of delivering his opinion on it was 
formed in the writing of articles for a 
review which from its own nature and the 
nature of the times was constrained to 
make one of its first objects to secure an 
immediate hearing and to effect a definite 
impression ; and thus any manner which 
had proved to be attractive would be at 
least not discouraged in its tendency to 
become a mannerism. It should not be 
forgotten that Macaulay himself spoke 
disparagingly, not merely of his youthful 
essay on Milton, the “ gaudy and ungrace- 
ful ornament” of which he unreservedly 
condemns, but also of the style of his 
reviews and articles generally, littleas he 
seems to have been conscious of short- 
comings in their substantial purport. 
The style not only of his “ History,” by 
which alone he would have wished to be 
represented, but also of some of his later 
essays, written more at leisure and in a 
mellower season, has become much purer, 
though its clearness is never quite sim- 
plicity, or its fluency grace, or its force a 
spell. Its soundness, except in passages 
of pure narrative, where he may safely 
challenge comparison with any classical 
master, has just so much of the precari- 
ous as is implied in his own criticism of 
it as “a good style, but very near a bad 
one.” Indeed, a prosé style that leaves 
nothing to be desired, habitually simple 
and easy, yet capable of pregnancy and 
eloquence, is not easily or too commonly 
achievéd ; and if all that is implied in this 
be considered, it is not to be wondered at 
that Macaulay often fell short of it. Such 
a style requires greater volume of mingled 
thought and feeling, strained to clearness 
by meditation, and controlled by severe 
and delicate instinct to flow without over- 
flow through varying depths, than is likely 
to be supplied by a writer trained to the 
rapid production of captivating reviews. 
Yet, after all, though Macaulay’s vintage 
be not absolutely of the choicest, the 
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world is richer for his generous wine, and 
will not easily be persuaded that it is not. 

There are few writers in whom the 
defects of manner and matter are so in- 
terfused in both their origin and their 
manifestation, acting and reacting to the 
encouragement of each other. The com- 
bative habit was so strong in him that he 
could not bring himself to allow a mo- 
ment’s hesitation to be seen in his ranks. 
When he has a point in hand he feels 
that he must grapple with it decisively, 
that it must never make head against him, 
so to speak, again; 

his fatal hand 
No second stroke intends. 


There is a middle way between this 
trenchant habit and mere haziness and 
enervation —a way of which he might 
have learned much from Bacon and much 
from Plato. Perhaps the chief things to 
remember in palliation of this “ cock- 
sureness ” are, first, that his vast knowl- 
edge and strong common sense, and his 
frequent controversy with ignorance and 
absurdity, often justified it; and, second- 
ly, that in many fields of thought where 
dequation has ramped he abstains alto- 
gether from intruding. On _ theological 
matters, for instance, he maintains a wise 
reserve, and he frankly owns his incapac- 
ity of all that kind of critical analysis of 
which he takes Lessing’s “ Laocoén” as 
a specimen. And though in compara- 
tively trifling points he might be too easily 
satisfied to expand slender data into more 
than their real significance, I gather from 
those more competent than myself to 
speak on the matter that, so far as there 
are inaccuracies of any gravity in his pre- 
sentment of the political events which it 
was his chief and serious function to de- 
scribe, these are fainly owing to a defi- 
ciency of sources of information, which 
the researches of twenty-one years since 
his death have done much to supply. 
With characters of historic personages 
it is somewhat different. He had the 
imagination of a delight in knowledge, 
which realizes what interests it in fulness 
of detail and vividness of color, but nct 
the imagination of successively analytic 
and synthetic reflection. And here again 
he does not seem to have suspected his 
deficiency, even when it combined with 
his fondness for contrast and paradox to 
lead him into positive distortion of evi- 
dence, as in his essayon Bacon. Of that 
essay neither he nor Jeffrey (who says, 
“Since Bacon himself, I do not know 
that there has been anything so fine”) 





seem to have had any misgivings. Yet 
to posterity the chief interest attaching 
to it may very probably be the fact that 
by its somewhat offhand disposal of a 
subject which required different treatment 
it called forth Mr. Spedding’s elaborate 
dissection in the two volumes which were 
the first step in his lifelong labor to ena- 
ble the world to know all of Bacon that 
it may.* 

But the defect of which this is an in- 
stance does not belong to Macaulay only 
as an individual. That he, with his un- 
doubtedly high sense of the responsibili- 
ties of intellectual power, should thus 
have been content to indulge his tempera- 
ment by constant engagement in either 
taking in or giving out knowledge, and 
should seemingly never have thought that 
some of the time spent in filling his mem- 
ory with such things as lists of senior 
wranglers might have been well given to 
revising some of the more general con- 
ceptions of his mind, —this is a phenom- 
enon for which his own constitution and 
choice were by no means wholly answer- 
able. Itis one proof of how, in an age 
which seems to make industry its chief 
virtue, the industry of meditation is the 
one kind generally ignored. It would be 
hard for such an age to understand how 
Aristotle should have found in a life of 
contemplation the highest energy of the 
soul. 

It is not then wholly without cause that 
Macaulay’s critics have been solicitous 
lest even the simple colonist who takes 
the “ Essays” into the backwoods as his 
third book after the Bible and Shake- 
speare, and still more lest the young 
students of history, who find, thanks to 
Macaulay, bread, or rather fruit and wine, 
where they had looked for stones, should 
be decoyed to a Circean banquet, and 
“ suffer monstrous things ” in their minds. 
But the critic must not think to turn the 
eager guests from that rich feast; let him 
rather give them the antidote of some 
moly-flower of sober science, which may 
arm them against all hidden risk. 

There remains, however, another field 
in which Macaulay’s power, though lim- 
ited, is assuredly genuine, and where, b 
the nature of the case, his thirst for vivid- 
ness and force have not the same injuri- 
ous effect as in his history and criticism, 


* All who have read the book to which I refer, and 
have recognized in it a specimen, rarely equalled, of 
masterly analysis of evidence, expressed in pure and 
scholarly English, must greatly regret that ‘“* Evenings 
with a Reviewer”? was never printed otherwise than 
privately. 
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In entering the region of poetry his gen- 
jus passed as it were through a ring of 
magic fire which purged it of its grosser 
art. Stripped of what he himself called 

is “tinsel,” and chastened by a classic 
taste, his commonplace becomes simplic- 
ity and breadth, and his prodigious wealth 
of words is only used to enable him to 
select the best. The suggestion of his 
“Lays of Rome” he doubtless owed to 
Scott’s poems, and the spirit of his enter- 
prise was in great part the same as Scott’s. 
It was an attempt to supply in some 
measure a want in English literature still 
more pressing than that met by the 
essays and history, and one which has 
indeed been incident to all nations, ex- 
cept that which produced Homer. This 
is the want of a poetry, stirring and sim- 
ple, by which the first steps a boy makes 
in his native literature may introduce him 
to its masterpieces, and at the same time 
give him lessons he will never forget in 
manly virtue and the comeliness of 
heroic deeds. There is no country, we 
may surely say, where such lessons should 
find a more congenial soil than in our own. 
Yet there is no country where antiquity 
seems to have made leon provision in 
this kind. Such epics as those of Roland 
and the Niebelungen, immeasurably be- 
low Homer as they are both in quality and 
in influence, are more than we possess. 
Only in the ballads of the Lowland Scotch 
has the English race any considerable 
bulk of simple and beautiful traditional 
song, and these are written in a dialect 
which interferes with their natural and 
easy adoption in all but a small part of 
the realm. In all the wealth of English 
poetry, surpassed only by the Greek, how 
much of the best requires some learning 
to understand, how much is tragic, or pen- 
sively melancholy, or weighted with com- 
plex and meditative thought; how little 
in short, from one cause or another, fitted, 
like Campbell’s two immortal sea-songs, 
to please and profit both a full-grown man 
and a child! Scott’s lays come nearest 
this; and their illumination of the forgot- 
ten chivalry of our island was a signal 
event in literature. But besides their in- 
equality of merit, they postulate in the 
reader something of his own passion for 
the details of medizval manners, and the 
mixture of historic with legendary matter 
is not permanently satisfactory. And 
though it may be possible for poetry 
to adhere to accurate truth in treating a 
few episodes of history, the opportunity 
is rare. The purely legendary stories of 
the Arthurian cycle were to receive noble 





poetic treatment in our own time, an 
achievement which Macaulay lived just 
long enough to welcome with applause. 
But for many reasons the Arthurian cycle 
would not have suited Macaulay, and the 
choice which he made showed true in- 
stinct. He took legends which were 
confessedly mere ornaments of a dimly 
known outline of the past, but breathing 
the spirit of a national history, prosaic 
in its actual conduct yet affording one of 
the most majestic themes that have ever 
inspired poets, the history of Rome. And 
the analogies of Roman and English his- 
tory and life are such, that in filling these 
poems with the spirit of Rome he filled 
them in great part with the spirit of En- 
gland. Were this not so, the “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome ” would hardly have awak- 
ened echoes in so many English breasts. 
And there were many things in Macau- 
lay’s own career which might make him 
feel such analogies with peculiar force, 
from the time when he entered the senate 
a novus homo to that when he was mak- 
ing laws for a greater province than 
Egypt, Africa, or Spain. He could see 
in the gallant Valerii, “the good house 
that loves the people well,” a similitude 
of the Russells, or Spencers, or Cav- 
endishes, and hear in the tumult which 
breaks the power of the Decemviri and 
claims the restoration of the Tribunate, 
some counterpart of the popular thunder 
which had demanded the Reform Act of 
*32. 

But granting him the felicitous choice 
of subject and the imagination suitable to 
embellish it, it might still have been not 
unreasonably apprehended that the em- 
bellishment, in Macaulay’s hands, would 
be rather rhetorical than truly poetical. 
Yet surely it is not so. It might have 
furnished matter for one of the antithetic 
paradoxes of his own essays, that the man 
who so often displays these hard and 
glittering qualities of the rhetorician which 
are most alien to the poetic spirit, should 
have written poetry with such simpiicity, 
condensation, and, now and then, deep 
tenderness. Among the most interestin 
things in the fascinating book with which 
Mr. Trevelyan has enriched the small 
list of biographies of the first order, are 
the indications which it gives of the means 
of explaining this paradox. The faults 
of Macaulay’s rhetorical prose we have 
seen to have arisen chiefly from his writ- 
ing hastily for reviews, under the impera- 
tive seed of attracting attention, andfrom 
the combative ardor which was seldom 
quite absent from their motive. But his 
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journals and letters show both that he was 

imself in great measure dissatisfied with 
his literary practice, and that his literar 
admirations point to a very different ideal. 
He was, of course, an omnivorous reader, 
but this did not prevent his giving his 
deepest study and unswerving allegiance 
to the greatest and purest models of 
style, and especially to Homer and Dante. 
Of the latter he says in his journal: “I 
believe that very few people have ever had 
their minds more thoroughly penetrated 
with the spirit of any great work than 
mine is with that of the ‘ Divine Com- 
edy.’ Dante’s execution I take to be far 
beyond that of any other artist who has 
operated on the imagination by means of 
words.” And the lines of which he says, 
“I know no two lines in the world I would 
sooner have written,” owe their beauty as 
much as any that exist to their unadorned 
simplicity. They are the words of Mig- 
nen : — 


Und Marmorbilder stehn und sehn mich an; 
Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan? 


Another point which the “ Life and Let- 
ters ” illustrate, and which bears on his 
qualification as a poet, is the depth and 
strength of his personal affections. The 
high spirit and manliness of his character 
are unmistakable from the tone of his 

rose writings, and much more from the 
acts of his public life. But that with 
virile firmness he possessed the kindred 
yet not always inseparable quality of an 
exquisite tenderness was, it appears, often 
disbelieved by those who knew him per- 
sonally, when their knowledge was not 
of the most intimate possible kind. It 
seemed difficult to think of that over- 
whelming controversialist, incessantly mil- 
itant and incessantly triumphant, that celi- 
bate man of the world, self-sufficing if not 
self-engrossed, that restless and unmedita- 
tive intellect, that inobscurable brilliance, 
as yet —— what in Catholic saints 
is called “the gift of tears,” and that keen 
sentience of the sweet and bitter of hu- 
man love which is as needful in poets;as 
in saints. But in the story of his life 
appears now not only an exquisite and 
memorable picture of. domestic affection, 
but also evidence of quick sympathy and 
sensitiveness which, though they did not 
result in greatly widening the range of 
his intimate personal affections, amply 
show that it was not only by the strong 
and splendid things of the world that his 
imagination was touched. Those who 
read the record of his fondness for his 
little niece will never forget this new ex- 





ample, inferior to few of the many that 
have been, of how “out of the strong 
came forth sweetness.” This softer side 
of him appears, of course, but rarely in 
his works, and only with much effect in a 
few places in his poems, for their martial 
stir allows comparatively small opportu- 
nity for that mood. But even in those 
which deal exclusively with battles there 
are touches of a Homeric pathos. The 
grief of the horse of the slain Herminius 
(suggested, of course, by the grief of 
Achilles’ horses for the slain Patroclus) 
is one of these touches; another may be 
found, rather implied than expressed, in 
those lines, not easily matched for majes- 
tic simplicity, which precede the plunge 
of Horatius : — 


But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rajls by the towers of Rome. 


But naturally it is in “Virginia” that 
this quality is best revealed. Few as the 
touches are with which that lovely and 
pathetic vision is drawn, we feel that, as 
with Pindar’s Cyrene or Virgil’s Camilla, 
these few touches are enough to have 
created an individual and typical life, to 
be enshrined in the imagination inde- 
structibly. 

Many qualities indeed essential to most 
kinds of the highest poetry belong nowise 
to Macaulay, and especially all qualities 
of the meditative imagination. Contem- 
plative vision, lyric ecstasy, the voice of 
Ariel, are not in him. But surely no soul 
with natural instinct for heroic poetry, 
and unvitiated by artificial notions of 
what ought or ought not to be admired, 
can fail to rejoice exceedingly as it is 
swept through by that invigorating breeze 
of battle — “the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting.” That heroic poems 
of even a literary age are apt to have much 
fighting in them, is doubtless partly from 
their all to some extent having regard to 
Homer or to some legend of a primitive 
state of society; but it is partly also be- 
cause the frequent encounter with death 
enhances the solemnity of the action, and 
because the life-blood is the most expres- 
sive symbol of all that it makes a man 
great to be able to sacrifice for great 
ends. 

And thus, even though Macaulay’s 
“ Essays ” should haply, as time goes on, 
be found more in the cabin of the colo- 
nist than in the library of the scholar; 
even though his “ History” should lose 
its brilliance in the dawn of a more eru- 
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dite day, yet his “ Lays” shall hold their 
own in English homes. Rhetoric palls 
on us, learning is outlearned; “whether 
there be tongues they shall cease, whether 
there be knowledge it shall vanish away.” 
But true poetry “never faileth;” and as 
the words and deeds of Sarpedon or Dio- 
mede, learnt in earliest boyhood at home 
or school, moulded unconsciously the 
thought and bearing of the Hellenic citi- 
zen long after he had passed into the 
world of action, so may not a few English- 
men, when occasion comes, feel and act 
with prompter and more fearless public 
spirit, because their young blood has 
been stirred by the words and deeds of 
Horatius and Icilius and their Roman 
Ee who at the call of a northern voice 

ave once more become alive among men. 

ERNEST MYERS. 





From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


GRACE was right. Lady Elton neither 
forgot nor delayed the performance of her 
promise respecting Randal. 

A few days after her interview with 
Mrs. Frere and Grace, Lady Elton wrote 
to invite Randal and his manuscripts to 
visit her. 

Poor fellow! he started with high 
hopes, and returned woefully crestfallen. 
Lady Elton had had the cruel kindness 
to tell him the truth; and more, the tact 
to convince without alienating him. She 
did not refuse him a remote anticipation 
of success, but she set before him with 
unanswerable force the impossibility of 
working without materials, and that hith- 
erto his life had not permitted him to 
accumulate them.: 

Mrs. Frere and Grace had evil times of 
it after this interview. Randal was out 
of sorts, and out of temper. He was 
contradictory and dissatisfied. 

This mood pressed hardest on the 
mother, for Grace found frequent respite 
in expeditions with Lady Elton, who had 
taken a sudden strong liking to the bright, 
fresh young creature, whose brightness 
had a tinge of melancholy at times which 
deeply interested her new friend. 

In truth, a life of worldly experience 
had not yet quenched the ardor with 
which Lady Elton seized upon a new 
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interest — her detractors said, a new 
whim. 

In early days this warmth of nature 
and imagination had wrought her much 
mischief, and heaped up troubles for her 
after years. But whatever her trials and 
griefs, she bore them alone, and extricated 
herself without extraneous aid. 

To drive with Lady Elton, and talk 
with her, or rather to hear her talk, was 
high delight to Grace Frere. It was the 
opening of a new world to the novice. 

But Lady Elton was a little nettled by 
the steadiness with which Grace refused 
first to go to her “ Saturdays,” and then 
when the reason thereof proved to bea 
difficulty of toilette, by the resolution 
with which she rejected aid in this partic- 
ular. Lady Elton only overcame her 
young frotégée’s reluctance to appear, by 
assuring her that the mixed character of 
her (Lady Elton’s) soirées permitted morn- 
ing as well as evening dress. 

Grace had already enjoyed the opera 
and a flower-show under her kind chape- 
ron’s guidance, and had longed very much, 
if the truth must be told, to appear at one 
of the “Saturdays,” which she fancied 
must be “ feasts of reason.” 

“ Well, Grace, I shall send the carrriage 
for you on Saturday, without fail,” said 
Lady Elton, at parting one night after 
the opera. “Be sure you are ready. I 
will take no putting off.” 

“T shall only be too glad to come, as I 
may wear morning dress,” returned Grace, 
kissing her before she alighted. 

“ Have you enjoyed yourself, dearest?” 
asked her mother, as Grace threw aside 
her white opera cloak, and drew off her 
gloves. “I have made you some lemon- 
ade my own self, as Mab would say. I 
thought you would be warm and thirsty ;” 
and with much pride Mrs. Frere, whose 
housekeeping and culinary pawers were 
very limited, produced a large glass full 
of the beverage. 

“Oh, thank you, mother dear! How 
nice it is! there is nothing I like so much 
as lemonade. But oh, how wonderful the 
operais! It is like fairyland, and such 
beautiful music! some of the songs seem 
to.tear one’s very heart. Ah, if I could 
but sing!” 

“So you would, dear, if you were 
taught. But, Grace, I have news for you. 
When Mr. Byrne was here this evening 
we settled everything with Miss Timbs. . 
We are to have the drawing-room from 
to-morrow, and rather cheaper than this 
dreadful room, because we are to take it 
for six months; but chiefly because Mr. 
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Byrne recommended some old man who 
is to replace us in these rooms.” 

“Jimmy is our good genius!” cried 
Grace. ‘“ Now, dearest mother, you must 

o out for a nice long drive with Lady 
Elton —she desired me to ask you — to- 
morrow; and while you are out, Mab and 
I will move everything, and make the 
room look pretty. So,to bed! You look 
quite tired. Why did you sit up for 
me?” 

“I was longing to talk to you, my love. 
The greatest comfort I have is talking to 
you. But it is late. Good-night, and 
God bless you.” 


The following Saturday was bright and 
spring-like, as becomes the opening of 
the first summer month. And Grace, as 
she always did with Lady Elton, enjoyed 
the relief of, at any rate, temporary for- 
getfulness. Ateighteen the wounds must 
be deep indeed which cannot be skinned 
over by pleasant, sympathetic company, 
sunshine, air, motion, and even second- 
hand contact with prosperity. 

Lady Elton proposed that they should 
try and heighten their bloom by a drive 
to Richmond, and a walk in the Park 
while the horses rested and refreshed; 
which programme was carried out, to 
Grace’s great delight, and they returned 
to a late dinner. 

Grace was less impressed than she ex- 
pected to be by the assembly at Lady 
Elton’s. 

Being, as it were, a daughter of the 
house, she was present at the gradual 
gathering of the company, which is not 
so formidable as a plunge into a large 
party already assembled, and, as Lady 
Elton introduced her to almost all the 
first arrivals, or until the rooms became 
crowded, she soon found people to talk to. 

Her large, soft, wondering eyes and 
ready, frank speech soon found favor with 
the varied individuals who were presented 
to her, and the first three-quarters of an 
hour sped quickly in pleasant talk with 
many men and women whose names would 
have quenched a novice better informed 
than Grace as to the celebrities of the 
hour. Something in the fourneur de 
phrase and the tone of the conversation 
charmed her. It was like sipping new 
and exhilarating wine. Not that the talk 
was remarkable for originality, or depth, 
or wit; but the sentences were so well- 
turned, the words so quaint, er chosen 
with the skill of practised talkers, that 
all sounded new and brilliant to Grace. 
She listened admiringly, yet unabashed. 





Moreover, there was unspoken flattery in 
the manner with which both men and 
women addressed the “ favored guest” of 
their hostess. For the moment poverty 
and disappointment were forgotten ; she 
only felt that she was the equal of the 
accomplished people who were so unex- 
pectedly familiar and kindlf to her. Hope 
and self-confidence seemed to come to 
her with fresh courage, and many a 
piquant answer put old men about town 
on their mettle, while more than one flat- 
tering query respecting her was addressed 
to Lady Elton, who absolutely revelled in 
her protégée’s success. 

Among the many to whom Grace had 
not been introduced she noticed an ex- 
ceedingly pretty, fragile-looking young 
lady, with pale golden-brown hair, large, 
sleepy blue eyes, and a complexion like 
an ivory miniature. She was most charm- 
ingly dressed in pearl-grey satin and deli- 
cate, costly white lace; the only bit of 
color about her, a deep-red rose in the 
left angle of her low square corsage. 
Her hair was picturesquely frizzy, and 
out of it her sweet childish face and in- 
nocent-looking eyes peeped smilingly. 
Grace could not for some time make out 
who she was. She had seated herself in 
front of a bank of ferns and greenery 
near the entrance, and looked admirably 
against this background. 

Grace had just been introduced to an 
old lady very richly dressed, who had at 
once begun a string of questions; and 
she only waited a good opportunity to ask 
for information in her turn, when through 
the doorway came a figure which she had 
vaguely hoped, yet feared, to see. It was 
Max Frere — Max, in very accurate and 
admirable evening dress, yet with a cloud 
on his brow and a cynical curl on his lip. 
He stood still as he reached the middle 
of the room, and looked round him. 
Grace felt he saw her, though he made 
no sign, and therefore forced herself to 
bestow a most flattering amount of atten- 
tion on her interlocutor. Yet she was 
aware of every look and movement of her 
cousin. He did not seem to know many 
people, but she noticed that when he 
caught sight of the Greuze-like little 
beauty whom she admired so much, he 
bowed and smiled with an air of defer- 
ence, and made a step in her direction. 
His progress was, however, arrested. A 
stout, broad-shouldered, red-faced young 
man, who seemed, in some odd way, not 
unknown to Grace, laid a hand on his 
shoulder. They spoke together pleas- 
antly for a few minutes, yet Grace felt 
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certain that Max was in one of his bit- 
terest moods. Suddenly they looked 
towards her, and she observed Max raise 
his eyebrows with an expression of sur- 
prise. Then both made their way through 
the groups of people standing nm, and 
Grace felt her heart bound as they paused 
before her. 

“TI did not know I was to have the 
pleasure of meeting you here to-night,” 
said Max, looking at her with a half-smile 
on his lip and a slight frown on his brow. 

“Nor I, that I should see you,” re 
turned Grace quietly. 

“No, I do not often frequent Lady 
Elton’s gatherings ; but, Grace, my friend 
Darnell wants to be presented to you— 
Mr. Darnell, Miss Frere.” 

The red-faced young man bowed; and 
Grace, dreadfully puzzled by her curious 
sense of having met him before, returned 
his salute, looking steadily at him, to his 
evident discomfort. 

“Is Randal here, too?” asked Max. 

“No,” said Grace shortly —she did 
not like his tone. 

Max turned away, and walked straight 
up to the young lady in grey, beside whom 
he sat down, and cblered jane what seemed 
a very interesting conversation. 

Meantime, Mr. Darnell stood before 
Grace, evidently in the deepest embar- 
rassment, and seeking for words that 
would not come —a difficulty so evident 
to her, that in spite of herself, an arch 
yet kindly smile parted her lips, as their 
eyes met. 

“IT see you recognize me, Miss Frere,” 
he said at last; “and, on my honor, I 
have done nothing but think how I could 
excuse myself ever since I saw you were 
in the room.” 

While Grace pondered these words, 
the interrogative dowager, spying an ac- 
quaintance opposite, rose, and crossed to 
where she was sitting. Darnell imme- 
diately seized upon the chair she had 
vacated, and at the same moment Grace 
found the clue to the puzzle. 

“Ah! I remember now; you are the 
gentleman who spoke to Mab and me in 
the Park some weeks ago.” 

“Tam sure I do not know how to apolo- 

ize; but the fact is, a fellow loses his 
ead sometimes. And after all, it was 
your own fault!” 
_ Loses his head!” repeated Grace, a 
little bewildered, and not yet catching / 
mot de Ténigme; “his way, you mean. 
There is nothing to apologize for. If I 
wanted to find my way, I, too, would ask 
the first person I met.” 
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**You are exceedingly good to take it 
in that light,” returne Darnell earnestly, 
“and it can just be kept dark between us; 
people are so deucedly ill-natured, and 
given to chaffing.” 

Grace opened her big eyes. 

“ Oh, very well!” 

“1 know I ought not to have spoken to 
you; but you’ll grant it was a deucedly 
strong temptation ?” 

“Oh!” said Grace again, with a sud- 
den blush, that faded away quickly, “ per- 
haps you had better say no more.” 

“Very well, Miss Frere; only I wish 
you could just see all I think and feel, 
and — and —all that — I know you would 
forgive me.” 

An awkward pause, which Grace would 
not break. She sat playing with the tas- 
sel of her fan, and watching the sweet, 
smiling, infantile looks bestowed by the 
puctty Glande on the dark, keen counte- 
nance of Max Frere. 

“Is this your first visit to London?” 
began Darnell, with a desperate effort, 

“= it te.” 

Another fearful pause. 

“ And — a— you are a regular country 
girl: you look like it. I mean—you 
have such a beautiful color.” 

“It is well for you you corrected your- 
self,” said Grace, lenshing good-humored- 
Vy: “The first part of your speech was 
earfully insulting.” 

“ Now, Miss Frere, I see you have no 
nonsense about you; there is something 
to eat in the next room. Will you have 
an ice?” 

“ Thank you,” said Grace, rising readily. 

She was glad to get away from the sight 
of Max’s air of devotion, of the grace and 
gentle flattery of his companion’s aspect. 
They looked so well matched —a pair of 
fortune’s favorites ; and catching a glimpse 
of herself in one of the many looking- 
glasses, she contrasted her own tall figure, 
her plain dress, her earnest face, and 
large, serious eyes, with the airy elegance, 
the butterfly beauty, the sunny sweetness 
of the unknown lady in grey. 

“No wonder Max is charmed,” she 
thought. “A creature like that is formed 
to receive homage —adoration; while I 
— how was it that in his temporary ban- 
ishment Max could have a passing fancy 
for me? What am I compared to such 
women as he must be accustomed to?” 

It was a moment of intense bitterness, 
of utter self-abasement, 7 untinged by 
any feeling of personal dislike to the 
pretty creature who evoked it. Through 
all the sense of contrast, Grace was sound 
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and strong enough to admire heartily the 
beauty and fascination which she thought 
so far above herself. 

But while she poadered these things, 
and combated the crushing sense of 
hopeless inferiority which for a few cruel 
moments prostrated her, Mr. Darnell was 
piloting her through the well filled rooms, 
and talking freely. 

“Your first visit to the opera the other 
night — eh, Miss Frere? I sawyou there. 
How did you like Patti?” 

“Oh, she was too delightful! she made 
me forget there was any other world but 
one of truth and troubadours.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I am afraid truth at the 
opera is a homeeopathic quantity ; but it 
must be awfully jolly to be so fresh! It 
is quite delightful even to hear any one 
speak like you.” 

“Were you never fresh yourself? You 
are quite young still,” said Grace, with 
startling directness. 

“Ah! I was green enough once,” re- 
turned Darnell with a good-humored 
laugh. “I could hardly apply the word 
‘fresh’ to myself.” 

“Well, I think Randal—that is my 
brother —is quite as fresh as I am. He 
saw Fanny Josephs in ‘School’ the other 
night, and he has been writing verses to 
her ever since.” 

“Oh—a—your brother? (Will you 
take strawberry ice or vanille?) Is he 
staying here too?” 

“With Lady Elton? No, we are stay- 
ing in London; my mother and little sis- 
ter—all of us. I am not with Lady 
Elton.” 

“T see: come up for the season. I 
suppose you will be presented at the next 
drawing-room.” 

“Oh no, indeed I shall not,” said 
Grace, with such utter denial that Darnell 
thought he had committed some blunder ; 
and glancing at her simple black dress, 
he remarked, — 

“ No, of course not; in too deep mourn- 
ing?’ 

“That is not the reason. But do tell 
me who some of the people are. Who is 
that kind-looking old — no, elderly man, 
with such a beautiful head and white 
beard, and that one with straggling hair 
and great glittering eyes?” 

“ Indeed, Miss Frere, I am quite at sea 
here, especially with the men. I believe 
they are all howling swells in their own 
line — poets, and artists, and engineers, 
and learned foreigners. But there, you 
see that fellow with a light moustache and 
his hair parted down the middle? that’s 





Lord Albert Neville, of the Blues. They 
say he dabbles in water-colors.” 

“He looks dreadfully stupid,” said 
Grace, gazing after him. 

“ And,” continued Darnell, filling him- 
self a tumbler of claret, and highly pleased 
to act showman, “that tall lady dressed 
in crimson velvet and black lace, with dia- 
mond stars in her hair, is Mrs. Damer. I 
dare say she is going on to Lady Mount- 
garret’s ball, and so, very likely, are those 
three girls in white and gold — the Miss 
Mordaunts. They sing wonderfully. All 
these people who are so much dressed are 
going to other parties, I fancy.” 

“ And who is that beautiful girl in grey 
that Max Frere was talking to?” asked 
Grace, with wonderful self-possession. 

“ After he introduced me to you? Oh, 
that is a charming young widow, Lady 
Mary Langford. es, she is awfully 
pretty, but too much of a doll. 1 think 
it’s a case of spoons with Frere, in hat 
quarter; at any rate, I think he is a sort 
of fellow to ge in for rank and political 
influence, and all that. Don’t you think 
so, Miss Frere?” 

“Yes, Max is ambitious,” said she 
slowly; “and he is right. I would be too, 
were I a man.” 

“T am sure,” began Darnell, reddening 
with a confused sense that there was an 
opening for a compliment, but not feeling 
at all equal to the occasion — “I am sure, 
Miss Frere, you needn’t trouble about 
ambition, or anything else. You” —an 
agonized pause. 

“No! Well, I do not,” returned 
Grace, who mistook his meaning, and fan- 
cied he was going to administer a philo- 
sophic rebuke, to which his courage was 
unequal. ‘ Ambition can only be a tor- 
ment to women. But how young to bea 
widow, and how sad!” 

“Lady Mary Langford seems to bear 
her griefs with fortitude,” returned Dar- 
nell dryly. “ 1f you will not take anything 
else, let us come into the next room. T 
heard a fellow say that Eberstein, the 
German baritone, is going to sing.” 

Grace rose, and as they passed into the 
larger drawing-room, Max Frere went by 
with Lady Mary on his arm. She was 
chattering gaily; he looked distrait and 
stern. He caught a glance from Grace 
and they both smiled, just a gleam of rec- 
ognition; but Grace thought she heard 
the fair young widow ask who she was. 

Her conjectures, however, were stilled 
by the rich strains of the promised bari- 
tone, and she was soon listening with 
rapt attention to the beautiful “ Fo/kes- 
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lieder” and thrilling battle-songs which 
he poured forth. 

** Oh, how delicious his voice is! What 
would I not give to sing like that!” she 
exclaimed, ate left the piano, and stood 
in animated conversation with Lady El- 
ton. 

“I dare say you sing capitally yourself 
—eh, Miss Frere?” said Darnell, who 
was watching her speaking face with un- 
concealed admiration. “I wish I had a 
chance of hearing you.” 

“Indeed, I cannot sing. I never had 
any lessons; but I could listen to it all 
day roe A 

“ And where do you put up, as you are 
not staying with Lady Elton?” asked 
Darnell, encouraged by her frank simplic- 
ity. 

TOA long way from this, almost out of 
town. Do you know a place called Cam- 
den Hill? It is not so easy to find as 
the National Gallery,” she added, with a 
smile. 

“ Now, Miss Frere, that is too bad,’ 
exclaimed Darnell, not knowing exactly 
what to make of his companion, whose 
style was so unlike all the girls he had 
ever met before. ‘“ But I am quite sure I 
could find Camden Hill, if you would allow 
me to call on you.” 

He felt this was a bold stroke, but 
he also felt that his companion was too 
ignorant of the world to perceive its bold- 
ness. 

“ Of course we should be very glad to 
see any friend of Lady Elton’s,” began 
Grace carelessly; and then remembering 
the horror her mother would feel at the 
idea of a visitor, she added, coloring as 
she spoke, “ but my mother is still so sad 
and unequal to see strangers; and” — 
she hesitated, wisely restrained her lips 
from uttering the words, “ ashamed of our 
lodgings,” and continued, “that it would 
be better if you waited for a while. It is 
very kind of you to think of coming. I 
am sure Randal would be delighted to 
know you.” 

Darnell looked at her sharply as she 
spoke. Was this put-off a bit of finery 
and exclusiveness, or—— With the last 
words Grace raised her eyes and looked 
straight into his. Then Darnell doubted 
no more. 

“ Later on, then, if you will allow me?” 

“Oh yes! certainly,” she returned, 
with polite but, Darnell felt, utter indif- 
ference. 

“T do not think I ever met your brother 
with Max Frere,” he resumed. 

“ No, I am sure you never have,” said 








Grace, with a slight laugh. “ We always 
lived in Ireland until grandpapa died.” 

“Ah, I remember now hearing that 
Max had gone to some grand place in 
Ireland to shoot, and that he had Irish 
cousins. I fancied there was something 
not quite English in your voice and ac- 
cent.” 

“ That I have the brogue, in short,” 
said Grace, with another distracting smile 
and glance. 

“ Nothing of the kind, by Jove! Only 
your voice is softer and more musical 
than the generality of a 

“ Are you sure you have not been to 
Blarney yourself, Mr. Darnell?” archly. 

“Indeed, I have not. I am fearfully 
stupid about paying compliments. I nev- 
er seem to have anything ready at the 
right time.” 

“That is very unfortunate. I suppose 
there are a great many like you. But 
the people are going away. Pray take 
me back to Lady Elton — perhaps I ought 
to have gone to her before.” 

“ T am sure she does not want you; but 
if you will——” He offered his arm; 
and, as they went, Grace noticed Lady 
Mary Langford leaving the room, escorted 
by a dishevelled foreigner, much deco- 
rated. 

When they reached Lady Elton she 
was saying good-night to several parting 
guests, and behind her stood Max F rere, 
talking to the white-bearded man who 
had excited Grace’s admiration. 

As soon as they had reached their host- 
ess, Grace -relinquished Darnell’s arm 
with a slight curtsey. 

“My dear, I have hardly had time to 
speak to you,” said Lady Elton. “I hope 
you have not been bored.” 

“Bored! No, I have been much 
amused. I do not think I ever saw so 
many people together before.” 

More guests came to say good-night. 
The greybeard with the interesting head 
shook hands with Max and departed, and 
at last he and Darnell were the only ones 
left. 

“Grace,” said the former suddenly, 
drawing close to her and looking down 
into her eyes with a curious, half-angry 
light in his own, “how are you going 
home a Has any one come for you? Shall 
§ anu 

“Oh, thank you! I am staying with 
Lady Elton till to-morrow evening.” 

“Indeed! Much better than ——” 

He stopped abruptly, as Lady Elton, 
who overheard her young frofégée’s an- 
swer, turned and interrupted him, — 
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“Yes, Grace is staying with me. You 
had better come with us to the Zoo to- 
morrow, Max. We can have the benefit 
of your escort, and you will probably be 
rewarded by meeting the charming wid- 
ow.” 

“You mean Lady Mary Langford,” re- 
turned Max, with a peculiar smile. “No, 
I cannot have the pleasure of escorting 
you, because I am engaged to dine with 

er and Mrs. Damer at Lady Mountgar- 
ret’s, at her Richmond villa, where she 
goes to get out of the way of the ball 
aébris.” 

“ Ah, you are betterengaged. Are you 
going to the ball, young gentlemen?” 

“ No,” said both, and made their adieux. 

“ Better engaged,” said Darnell, as the 
young men descended the stairs together ; 
“I should say worse. That cousin of 
yours is a deuced fine girl— beats Lady 
Mary all to nothing. Such go in her, 
too! I did not know you had such charm- 
ing ‘relatives stowed away among the 
bogs.” 

Max turned a glance of mingled dislike 
and contempt upon the speaker. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “my cousin 
Grace és a very fine girl altogether, though 
untrained and terribly natural; but, Dar- 
nell, my good fellow, she hasn’t a rap, and 
her people are paupers.” 

“Though she is a Frere?” cried the 
other, astonished. P 

“Though a Frere,” repeated Max, 
sneering. “Her father was a cavalry 
man, and had no share in the concern.” 

“Oh, I see! Well, a girl with such a 

air of eyes doesn’t want a bank at her 
Back.” 

“Perhaps not; it is quite a matter of 
opinion. Good-night, Darnell.” 

“ Good-night,” said the other; adding 
to himself as he stood alone on the en- 
trance steps trying to light his cigar, 
“ anyhow, it is a jolly shame!” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DESDEMONA. 
BY HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN. 
BRrYNTYSILIO, NEAR LLANGOLLEN, NortTH WALES, 
10th September, 1880. 

“ My fair warrior!’’ ‘O, she was heavenly true! ” 
YEs, my dear friend, I will try to gratify 
your wish, that I should put before you 
in words the Desdemona that was in my 
heart and mind in the days when I was 
first called to embody her upon the stage. 


It was among my earliest efforts, and I 
was then a very young girl; but she had 
been long for me a creature into whose 
life I had entered with a passionate sym- 
pathy, which I cannot even new recall 
without emotion. In the gallery of heroes 
and heroines which my young imagination 
had fitted _up for my daily and nightly 
reveries, Desdemona filled a prominent 
place. How could it be otherwise? A 
being so bright, so pure, so unselfish, gen- 
erous, courageous, — so devoted in her 
love, so unconquerable in her faith to her 
“kind lord,” even while dying by his 
hand; and all this beauty of y and 
mind blasted by the machinations of a 
soulless villain, who “out of her own 
oodness” made the net that enmeshed 
her too credulous husband, and her abso- 
lutely guileless self! 

The manner, too, of her-death increased 
her hold upon my imagination. Owing, 
I suppose, to delicate health and the weak 
action of my heart, the fear of being 
smothered haunted me continually. The 
very thought of being in a crowd, of an 
pressure near me, would fill me wit 
terror. I would give up any delight rather 
than face it. Thus it was that, because 
of this favorite terror of my own, the 
manner of Desdemona’s death had a fear- 
ful significance for me. That she should, 
in the midst of this frightful death-agony, 
be able not only to forgive her torturer, 
but to keep her love for him unchanged, 
was a height of nobleness surpassing that 
of all the knights and heroes I had ever 
read of. Hers, too, was “the pang with- 
out the palm.” Juliet, Cordelia, Imogen, 
Hermione, sufferers as they were, had no 
such suffering as hers. For hers was the 
supreme anguish of dying, while the one 
in whose regard she desired to stand 
highest believed her tainted and impure! 
To a loving, noble woman, what fate could 
be more terrible than this ! 

Of course I did not know in those days 
that Desdemona is usually considered a 
merely amiable, simple, yielding creature, 
and is also generally so represented on 
the stage. This is the last idea that 
would have entered my mind. To me 
she was in all things worthy to be a hero’s 
bride, and deserving the highest love, rev- 
erence and gratitude from the noble Moor. 
“Gentle ” she was, no doubt (the strong 
are naturally gentle), and Othello in one 
place calls her so. But he uses the 
epithet in the Italian and old English 
sense, implying that union of nobility of 
person and of disposition which speaks in 





an unconscious grace of movement and of 
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outward look. This was what I imagine 
was in Wordsworth’s mind when speak- 
ing of “the gentle lady married to the 
Moor ;” and when he discoursed on that 
favorite theme, on which, he says, “right 
voluble I am,” I can fancy that he drew 
his heroine in much the same lines as 
those in which she presented herself to 
my young imagination. I cannot think 
he would have singled her out in his 
famous sonnet as he does, had he not 
thought her as brave as she was generous, 
as high of heart as she was sweet of 
nature, or had he regarded her as a soft, 
insipid, plastic creature, ready to do 7 
one’s bidding, and take placidly any ill- 
usage from mere weakness and general 
characterless docility. Oh no! Such 
creatures do not win the love of the purest 
and noblest, and the attachment and ad- 
miration of all, 

It was well for me that I never saw 
Desdemona, or indeed any of Shake- 
speare’s heroines, on the stage, before I 
had to impersonate them myself. I was 
thus hampered by no traditions, and m 
ideals were not interfered with by recol- 
kections of what others had done. I 
struggled, as best I could, to give expres- 
sion to the characters, as I had thought 
them out for myself, looking only at the 
text, and ignoring all commentators and 
critics, for they perplexed but did not 
help me. Crude and imperfect as my 
conceptions were—and no one found 
this out sooner than myself, as time and 
experience widened them — yet they 
seemed to make themselves felt by my 
audiences, who, to my surprise and de- 
light, were always most kind and indul- 
gent to me. 

Very often I meet people now who tell 
me they saw my first performances, and 
speak of them as though they were great 
things. (You ask me to talk of myself, so 
you see I do.) They were better satisfied 
than I was, because I knew that I could 
do far better with encouragement and 
practice. 

But ah, how my heart ached when the 
critics flung great names at me! A Sid- 
dons, an O’Neill, — what could I know 
of them? How they thought about my 
heroines —for they were mine, a part of 
me — I could not tell. Did they look at 
them with the same eyes, think the same 
thoughts about them, as I did? No one 
could tell me that. I was only told with 
what grand effect one spoke certain lines, 
how another looked and sobbed and 
fainted in acertain situation. Fortunate- 
ly for me, the critics then, as now, did not 





all agree. I was not allowed to see news- 
papers; but somehow unkind criticisms 
are sure to find their way through one 
channel or another, and to make their 
barb felt. A critic, to do good, and give 
a lesson worth learning, should find out 
first what is good—for no work worth 
speaking of at all can be without some 
good —and then the faults can be told 
and listened to in a proper and patient 
spirit. 

Happily, however, I found not a few 
who did not daunt me with tales of my 
predecessors, but encouraged me to per- 
severe in my own course, to trust to my 
own conceptions, and to believe that these 
would work out a more adequate expres- 
sion as I gained a greater mastery of my 
art. Among such, my Desdemona was 
peculiarly welcomed as rescuing the char- 
acter, as I was told, out of the common- 
place, and lifting her into her true position 
in the tragedy. This view was especially 
pressed upon me by Mr. Elton, the gen- 
tleman who acted Brabantio, —an excel- 
lent actor in Mr. Macready’s picked com- 
pany, who, alas! was drowned in a ship- 
wreck a year or two later. He told me 
that my Desdemona was a new creation 
for him; that, to use his own phrase, — 
and I remember it well, —it restored the 
balance of the play by giving her charac- 
ter its due weight in the action, and thus 
for the first time was the chiaroscuro of 
the tragedy, as he said, seen by him. 
Words no less encouraging fell from Mr. 
Macready, my Othello. He told me my 
brightness and gaiety in the happy early 
scenes at Cyprus helped him greatly, and 
that, when-sadder, I was not lachrymose; 
and, above all, that I added intensity to 
the last act by “ being so difficult to kill.” 
Indeed I felt that last scene as if it were 
a ~~ struggle for my own life. I would 
not die witb my honor tarnished, without 
the chance of disabusing my husband’s 
mind of the vile thoughts that tore it. I 
felt for Aim as well as for myself, for I 
knew what remorse and misery would 
overwhelm him when he should come to 
know how cruelly he had wronged me; 
and therefore I threw into my remon- 
strance all the — of passionate ap- 
peal that I could command. 

I recall with gratitude the comfort and 
instruction for which I was indebted to 
my good friend Brabantio, — my “cruel 
father,” as I used to call him. He was 
the kindest and gentlest of men; thor- 
oughly well read, of fine tastes, and an 
accomplished rather than a powerful actor. 
It seems but yesterday that I sat by his 
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side in the green-room at the reading of 
Robert Browning’s beautiful drama, “ The 
Blot in the Scutcheon.” As arule, Mr. 
Macready always read the new plays. 
But owing, I suppose, to some press of 
business, the task was intrusted on this 
occasion to the head prompter, — a clever 
man in his way, but wholly unfitted to 
bring out, or even to understand, Mr. 
Browning’s meaning. Consequently, the 
delicate subtle lines were twisted, per- 
verted, and sometimes even made ridicu- 
lous in his hands. My “cruel father” 
was a warm admirer of the poet. He sat 
writhing and indignant, and tried by 
gentle asides to make me see the real 
meaning of the verse. But somehow the 
mischief proved irreparable, for a few of 
the actors during the rehearsals chose to 
continue to misunderstand the text, and 
never took the interest in the play which 
they must have done had Mr. Macready 
read it,—for he had great power as a 
reader. I always thought it was chiefly 
because of this contretemps that a play, 
so thoroughly dramatic, failed, despite its 
painful story, to make the great success 
which was justly its due. 

Kind Mr. Elton! In those cold, cheer- 
less, wintry days, his salutation was al- 
ways the same: “ Well, how does Spring 
Morning?” And if my eyes and heart 
were heavy from having heard my faults 
too harshly censured, he would say — 
noticing, I suppose, my depressed man- 
ner — “So April showers have been fall- 
ing!” When I asked him to watch and 
check my faults, he positively refused, 
saying I “heard already too much of 
them. I must remember I was passing 
through my novitiate — not, like most 
others, before a provincial, but before a 
London audience, and that I must expect 
to have much to learn. But if I kept al- 
ways thinking of myself and my short- 
comings, I should spoil my style, the 
charm of which was my self-forgetfulness 
and power of identifying m self with the 
character I was acting. How was I to 
be a real Juliet or Desdemona if I had 
my defects uppermost in my mind? I 
must trust to their falling away from me 
by practice in my art.” He was the more 
tender, I can now see, partly in conse- 
quence of my extreme sensitiveness and 
my dissatisfaction. with my own efforts, 
and partly from seeing too strong a dispo- 
sition in Mr. Macready to take exception 
to everything I did which was not exactly 
in accordance with his own notions. “ My 
dear, you are entirely wrong in this con- 
ception,” was a phrase constantly in his 





mouth. The young girl was expected to 
take the same view as the ripe artist, who 
had had great experience, no doubt,. but 
who had also confirmed habits, and whose 
strong masculing mind had in it but little 
of the feminine element. I believed in 
him, and could not act by his side with- 
out being moved and influenced by his 
intense earnestness and power. I tried 
hard to do what he advised — too much 
so; for, perhaps you remember, I was 
accused of having caught his manner and 
expression. It was almost impossible to 
do otherwise, considering the many hours 
one had to pass under his direction. Re- 
hearsals began at ten in the morning, and 
usually went on until three or four. In 
the revival of an old, or the bringing out 
of a new play, these rehearsals were con- 
tinued daily for three weeks at least, 
sometimes four or five. — 

Still, unflinching disciplinarian as he 
was, Mr. Macready was not always stern. 
He could joke, and had “ pretty things to 
say” upon occasion. I always did my 
best to be punctual; but I had to drive 
three miles to the theatre—a distance 
which, if I had acted the previous night, I 
found rather trying in the early winter 
mornings. I remember well one morning 
when I was a little late, 1 found that I 
had been already “ called for” the stage. 
On reaching it, I made my apologies, but 
said that if they looked at the time they 
would find I was but ten minutes after the 
hour, and I understood that ten’ minutes’ 
grace was always given. “ Ah,” said Mr. 
Macready, turning gravely to me, “ not to 
you! We all agree that you do not re- 

uire it: you have enough already.” In 
the general laugh I was of course for- 
given. Then with all his sternness, how 
tender-hearted he was when illness was 
present! All knew, that for the great 
exertion of the lungs in this my first girl- 
hood, nature revenged herself by inflicting 
on me a cough which harassed and dis- 
tressed me night and day. Often, often 
has Mr. Macready said to me, “ My poor 
child, your cough goes to my heart. How 
I wish I could spare you!” And when 
at last, after my third winter, I had to give 
up and go toa milder climate for a year, 
he never omitted writing to me ever 

week, advising me what Seske to read, 
and encouraging and expecting me to 
write and give him my criticisms upon 
them; sending me news of the theatre; 
and, best of all, a me get well soon, 
as I was greatly asked for and missed, and 
he could not revive or bring forward cer- 
tain plays without my help. This was 
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my only drop of comfort; for, despite the 
love and care of a dear friend who left her 
home to tend and watch over me, it was 
a weary time this banishment —this sep- 
aration from the art which was all in all 
to me; for from it I had derived almost 
my only happiness in a hitherto lonely, 
little-cared-for life. I could not but see, 
too, that my friends did not expect I 
should grow better. I donot think I very 
much cared. By the very young I be- 
lieve life is not highly prized. But oh, 
the inaction, the enforced care and 
thought for myself, the wearing cough by 
night, the sameness of the dreary days ! 
Had my life not been just before so dif- 
ferent, so full of work, of imaginative 
excitement, doubtless my spirits would 
not have sunk so low. But happily, the 
dreary winter and trying spring gave way 
at last to summer: summer and yout 
triumphed over my illness, and before an- 
other winter I was well again. 

I have wandered far from my text. 
“ Old memories, they cling, they cling!” 
But as my thoughts travel back to these 
well-remembered days, and the 


Manche liebe Schatten steigen auf, 


of which Goethe speaks, my pen runs on 
with a freedom which I feel sure your 
friendship will forgive. You see, with 
encouragement, how conceited and “ self- 
imbued ” I can become. 

Now let me go back to Desdemona, as 
I dreamed of her in those days, and as I 
think of her still. As in the case of 
Ophelia and Portia, so her mother has 
obviously been long dead before Shake- 
speare takes up the story. Desdemona 
only once alludes to her mother, and that 
is in her hour of deepest bewilderment 
and sorrow; then she simply says, ‘“ My 
mother had a maid called Barbara,” whose 
lover had “ proved mad, and did forsake 
her.” Like Portia, she was a noble Ve- 
netian lady, but there was a whole world 
of difference between their homes and 
their bringing up. No proud, indulgent 
father watched the training of Desde- 
mona’s youth, and studied the progress of 
her heart and mind. Absorbed in State 
affairs, he seems to have been at no pains 
to read his daughter’s nature, to engage 
her affections or her confidence. Thus,a 
creature, loving, generous, imaginative, 
was thrown back upon herself, and left to 
dream over characters more noble, and 
lives more checkered with adventure, 
than those she was in the habit of seeing 
in her father’s luxurious home. Making 
so small a part of her father’s life, and 
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missing the love, or the display of it, 
which would have been so precious to 
her, she finds her happiness in dreams of 
worth more exalted than any she has 
seen, but which she has heard and read of 
in the poets and romancers of her own 
and other times. Supreme mistress of 
her father’s house, she receives his 
guests, dispenses his hospitalities; and, 
except that she has never felt the assur- 
ance of that father’s love, she yet “hath 
felt no age nor known no sorrow,” and is 
“a child to chiding.” 

Her father finds her obedient to his 
every wish, a most diligent mistress of 
his house affairs, — ‘a maiden never 
bold;” of “spirit still and quiet.” He 
never thinks of the depths that may lie 
under this unruffled surface — not only 
hidden from his sight, but unknown to his 
child herself. He has found her “ oppo- 
site to marriage’ with the “curled dar- 
lings” of Venice, who had solicited her. 
As these have never moved her quiet, her 
love for what he imagines she feared to 
look on is, to his thinking, “against all 
rules of nature,” and could only be 
brought about “ by spells and medicines 
bought of mountebanks.” The enchant- 
ment, the witchcraft with which love fills 
the heart, Brabantio has never felt or be- 
lieved in. All must be magic which is not 
customary. 

Shakespeare carefully shows, in Desde- 
mona’s address to the Senate, how matters 
stood between her father and _ herself. 
“Do you know in all this noble com- 
pany,” he asks her, ‘“‘ where most you owe 
obedience?” Obedience, observe, not 
affection. And what is her reply? Not 
that of a shrinking, timid girl, but that of 
a thoughtful woman ; one whose mind and 
heart went with her love, whose courage 
is as great and as high as she thinks the 
object of it worthy, — ready to meet the 
consequences, and, above all, to transfer 
to her own shoulders from Othello’s the 
blame of her abduction. 


That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world ; 


‘And to his honors, and his valiant parts, 


Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 


Of her father she says he “is the lord of 
duty.” To him she is bound for “life 
and education;” these teach her “how 
to respect him.” Just as he has not 
asked, so not a word does she say about 
love and affection towards him. He is 





silenced. She owns freely all she owes 
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him for “life and education.” Up to the 

time of her marriage he is first; she owes 

and pays him all obedience, all respect. 
But here’s my husband ; 

And so much duty as my mother show’d 

To you, preferring you before her father, 

So much I challenge that I may profess 

Due to the Moor, my lord. 


From all we see of Desdemona’s readi- 


ness to give more than is expected from 


her of love and service, even to those who 
had much slighter claims upon her, I can- 
not think she would have been wanting 
in these to her father, had he not chilled 
her girlhood’s natural demonstrations of 
affection. There is a kind of proud fro- 
wardness in some natures which, even 
while loving dearly, will yet hold aloof 
from, keep at a distance, the objects of 
their love. They claim as a right that 
which will not grow without some care 
and fostering, some responsive look, some 
tender words. 

It is hardly conceivable that Brabantio 
should not have been proud of this daugh- 
ter, of whose beauty and fascination he 
must have heard all tongues speak in 
praise. What pains has not Shakespeare 
taken to tell us over and over again what 
this gracious creature was! As she moved 
among her father’s guests in his palace 
halls, or flashed in her gondola along the 
canals of Venice, what admiring eyes 
must have followed her! Of her serene 
grace and womanly gentleness Braban- 
tio’s words have informed us. Cassio, 
the gentleman and scholar of high blood 
and breeding, speaks of her as 

a maid 
That paragons description and wild fame. 


When she lands in Cyprus it is 
The riches of the ship is come on shore, 


High as Othello stands in his regard, yet 
she is above even him in excellence. She 
is “ our great captain's captain.” Though 
dead to belief in all human excellence, 
even lago is not blind either to her vir- 
tues or her beauty. Although to Roderigo 
he calls her “a super-subtle Venetian,” 
yet to Cassio he says, “ She is of so free, 
so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition, 
she holds it a vice in her goodness not to 
do more than is requested.” But if she 
is such as this to the general eye, what is 
she to Othello’s? To him she is “the 
cunning’st pattern of excelling nature.” 
‘“‘ The world hath not a sweeter creature.” 
And then her sweet womanly graces! 
‘So delicate with her needle: an admira- 
ble musician: O she will sing the sav- 
ageness out of a bear; of so high and 





plenteous wit and invention! ‘ And then 
of so gentle a condition!” She is pic- 
tured to us, in short, as possessed of 
every quality which could lay hold of a 
hero’s heart, and bring joy into his home. 


If Heaven could make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite ! 
I’d not have sold her for it! 


What imagination would not kindle at 
the images thus set before it! Who 
would be content to see in this exquisite 
woman, as so many do, only a pretty 
piece of yielding amiability ! 

As with Imogen, so with Desdemona, 
Shakespeare has, in the passages cited, 
and in many others throughout the play, 
taken infinite pains to show how these, 
his favorite heroines, excelled in every 
accomplishment,—how the grace, the 
purity, the dignity of theit minds gave 
added charm to the fascination of their 
beauty and their manners. And this 
woman, this “divine Desdemona,” whose 
mind has been fed, as in those stirring 
times of war it was sure to be, with “tales 
of high emprise and chivalry,” and whose 
heart is ready for the inspiring touch 
which was to kindle it, is placed by her 
father under the influence which was 
above all others likely to captivate her 
fancy,—that of the great general, of 
Moorish but royal blood, whose name was 
in every mouth, on whose valor and gen- 
eralship the State had leant, and was 
leaning still, as its chief stay. Long be- 
fore she saw Othello, Desdemona must 
have pictured to herself this remarkable 
man, about whose almost fabulous history 
the world’s talk had been so loud, and 
whose valorous deeds were in every 
mouth. How dull must Brabantio have 
been, when he so oft invited the great 
hero of the day to his house! If he 
found pleasure in “ questioning” the story 
of Othello’s life, why did he not cast a 
thought upon the still greater charm that 
story might have for his daughter’s ear? 
Dul ont blind indeed must the old man 
have been, not to see that the blunt sol- 
dier tells it “o’er and o’er” because of 
the sweet listener at his side; not to see 
how quickly, when called away by house 
affairs, she steals back, sinking quietly 
into her seat so as not to interrupt the 
tale. The tremor in Desdemona’s man- 
ner, which her father mistook for fear, 
had quite another origin. She felt fright- 
ened, not at Othello, but at herself, — at 
the novel, bewildering, absorbing feeling 
rg hour by hour, was overmastering 

er. 
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The rapt attention, the eager, tender 
eyes, often suffused with tears, — when 
Othello spoke of “ being taken by the in- 
solent foe, and sold to slavery,” —the 
parted lips and shortened breath, —if 
these were noted by Brabantio, it would 
seem that he thought of them as of no 
more moment than if his daughter had 
been listening to some skilled zzprovisa- 
tore. That her being could be moved, 
her heart touched, by this stranger to her 
race and country, — 


The extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and everywhere, 


as Roderigo calls him, whose complexion 
was like “ the shadowed livery of the bur- 
nished sun,”—had never crossed his 
mind. He would as soon have thought of 
her being attracted by her torch-bearer, 
or her gondolier, as by one whom he 
classes with “ bond-slaves and pagans.” 

This wide difference of feeling could 
not have existed between father and child 
had there been any living sympathy be- 
tween them. He would have foreseen the 
danger of exposing a girl dawning into 
womanhood, and of sensibilities so deep, 
te such an unusual fascination, and she 
would have turned to him when she found 
herself in danger of being overmastered 
by a feeling, the indulgence in which might 
wreck his peace or her own. But the 
father, who is only the “lord of duty,” 
has established no claim upon her heart; 
and that heart, hitherto untouched, is 
stolen from her during these long inter- 
views, insensibly but forever. 

Weare not to think that all this hap- 
pens suddenly. The father is not sur- 
prised into losing his child. If he has 
been deceived, it is by himself, and not 
by her. Othello speaks of having “ some 
nine moons wasted ” away from the tented 
field. Many of these may have been 
passed in Venice. Much time, therefore, 
may have flitted happily away in these 
interrupted recitals, before Othello found 
“ good means to draw” from Desdemona 


a prayer of earnest heart 
That he would all his pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively. 


When the story has been told from first 
to last, she gives him “for his pains a 
world of sighs.” 


’Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful ; 
She wished she had not heard it. Yet she 


wishe 
That Heaven had made her such a man, 
so noble, so self-devoting, so grandly 
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enduring —so altogether spotless and 
heroic. Here comes out the warrior 
spirit which I have ascribed to her, — the 
power of kindling, of understanding and 
rising up to, heroic deeds. We feel, even 
apart from Othello’s words and her own 
subsequent avowal, that “her heart’s sub- 
dued even to the very quality” of her 
lord. Thenceforth she is his own, in war 
or peace, in life and death, forevermore. 
The accident of the difference in Othel- 
lo’s complexion, which operates against 
him in other eyes, endears him to hers. 
It touches her generosity. “I saw Othel- 
lo’s visage in his mind,” and “ to his hon- 
ors and his valiant parts ” she consecrates 
her soul and fortunes from that moment. 

Thus, under his very eyes, was Braban- 
tio’s daughter wooed and won; for he 
does not venture to gainsay this, after 
Othello has delivered his “round, unvar- 
nished tale” to the Venetian Council. 
But his very blindness — indifference it 
could not be—must have shown the 
lovers the impossibility of gaining his 
consent to their union. 

Therefore did the “ maiden never bold” 
take courage to leave her father’s home, 
and give herself in marriage to the Moor. 
She had also the true, quiet courage, 
when sent for to the Senate-house, to 
appeal directly to the duke, begging him 
to hear her story, and to let her find a 
“ charter in his voice to assist her simple- 
ness.” When her “unfolding ” is ended, 
there is but one feeling in the Council — 
to “let her will have free way.” The 
duke, in bidding “ good-night to every 
one,” adds to Brabantio, — 


And, noble signior, 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 


The first senator says, “ Adieu, brave 
Moor; use Desdemona well.” Then 
does Brabantio let out the cold malignity 
of his natural disposition, — the unfor- 
giving cruelty which he keeps to the last, 
so that it may sting and wound more 
surely, — 


Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. 


Othello responds, “ My life upon her 
faith!” 

How vain, how futile are his words! 
Desdemona never forgot them. But how 
was it with Othello? Although at the 
time cast aside, defied, yet they struck 
home as they were intended; and with 
such a listener as Iago, intent, as we know 
beforehand, on revenge, and caring not 
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by what means he brings it about, Bra- 
bantio puts the weapon into his hands, 
which, adroitly wielded by this subtle 
fiend, leads on to the fearful climax — 
“the tragic loading” of Desdemona’s 
bed! These fatal words open up to him 
the whole devilish scheme on which the 
play turns, and he closes the scene say- 
ing, — 


I have it; ’tis engender’d. Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s 
light! 


Well might Othello say, “ My life upon 
her faith!”” How valiantly has she — his 
few hours’ wife— stood by him before 
these haughty senators and her much- 
dreaded father! how surprised him with 
delight, begging, this delicately nurtured 
lady, to be allowed to share with him the 
hardships and perils of the impending 
campaign — to live with him in the “ tent- 
ed field”! Had she been one who loved 
her ease and pleasure, such an one as 
Iago chooses to describe Venetian women 
in general to have been, was she likely to 
make such a request? Who cannot see 
that this woman was of the true heroic 
mould — fearless as she was gentle? At 
the time her request appears to have 
gone to Othello’s heart, — to have moved 
him to endless gratitude, as well it might. 
When they met at Cyprus, the first words 
on his lips are, “Oh, my fair warrior!” 
The phrase, doubtless, afterwards became 
a favorite one with them; and it is touch- 
ing to find Desdemona using it, after 
Othello’s to her incomprehensible frenzy 
concerning the handkerchief, when she 
rebukes herself for her momentary harsh 
thought of him, — 


Beshrew me much, Emilia, 
I was, unhandsone warrior as I am, 
Arraigning his unkindness with my soul ; 
But now I find 1 had suborn’d the witness, 
And he’s indicted falsely. 


“* My life upon her faith!” Yes, what- 
ever these words were for Othello, they 
were ever dear to her, believing, as she 
does almost to the last, that her noble 
Moor’s love and trust were as absolute as 
her own. In this her very innocence, in 
her loyalty to her husband, and to his 
friend Michael Cassio, lago finds the 
easy means to accomplish his fiendish 
purpose. 

It is the highest tribute to Desdemona 
that she alone is unbeguiled by Iago’s 
subtlety. Othello, Roderigo, Cassio, 
Emilia, he plays upon them all,—uses 
them, gets them within his fatal grasp, — 


DESDEMONA. 


makes of them his tools or his dupes, — 
leads them on blindly to their own undo-. 
ing. Not so Desdemona. 


(~ Oh, she was innocent ! 
And to be innocent is nature’s wisdom ! 

Oh, surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes 

Is that fine sense, which to the,pure in heart, 
By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness, 
Reveals the approach of evil ! 


Iago, conscious of this, makes no at- 
tempt to deceive her. His victim she 
may be, but he feels she will never be his 
dupe. After the first meeting in Cyprus, 
he appears never to have come into con- 
tact with her, until she sends for him, to 
see if he can throw light upon the unac- 
countable change that has come over her 
husband. Had he dared to approach her 
with the faintest suggestion that Othello 
was untrue, she would have. treated him 
as Nina Sforza, another noble Venetian 
lady, treated a similar traducer in Zouch 
Troughton’s fine modern tragedy which 
bears her name : — 


My Doria false! 
Oh, I could strike thee, liar ! 


Except to illustrate the truth that no 
man knows himself, I marvel why Shake- 
speare makes Othello speak of himself as 
“not easily jealous.” It seems to me 
that the spark scarcely touches the tinder 
before it is aflame. A few words dropped 
by the tempter take hold of him even when 
his happiness is at the fullest; when he 
has just parted from Desdemona in a 
transport of content, which finds vent in 
the words, — 


| Excellent wretch ! 

But I do love thee! 
not, ° : 

Chaos is come again ! 


Chaos fas come! An artfully muttered 
“Indeed!” —a question about Cassio’s 
previous acquaintance with his wife, and 
his suspicion is at once aroused. Othello 
insists upon knowing Iago’s “ thinkings,” 
on wringing from him the meanings of 
his “stops,” gives admission to the idea 
that he may be wronged; and when Iago, 
by way of seeming warning, bids him _ be- 
ware of “jealousy,” you see, from his 
agonized exclamation, “ Oh misery!” that 
the word has sunk into the very depths 
of his being. All the love, all the devoted 
self-sacrifice of Desdemona, all sense of 
what is due to her and to himself, are for- 
gotten. He suffers Iago to remind him 
of her father’s parting words, and so to 
pour his envenomed slime upon this fair 
creature, to whom he owes so much, that 


Perdition catch my soul, 
And when I love thee 
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her name and fame can never again in 
life show fair in his eyes. 


She’s gone ; I am abused, and my relief 
Must be to loathe her. 


And thus, because of the foul words, 
the vile suggestion of this base Machia- 
vellian trickster, the life of these two 
noble beings is turned from paradise to 
hell, and there is no more peace nor joy 
for either of them. 

Othello is right, when he says of Iago 
that he 


Knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 
Of human dealings. 


But that he should think him “ honest,” 
this is the marvel. Nor less marvel is it, 
that knowing him to be but a “rough 
soldier,” and, as Jago says of himself, by 
nature apt “to spy into abuses,” and to 
“ shape things that are not,” he can allow 
him, even distantly, to approach the sanc- 
tuary of his wife’s virtue. Men, as we 
know, may possess all manly gifts, and be 
as decorous and moral in their conduct as 
need be, yet, through some defect of na- 
ture or of training, or of both, may be 
quite incapable of conceiving the nobiest 
qualities of womanhood. To understand 
these, there must be some sympathy, 
some affinity. Therefore Iago might be 
in a sense “honest,” yet totally unfit to 
speak or be listened to on such a subject. 
Had Othello been really the “ noble Moor,” 
as “true of mind” as Desdemoria thought 
him, he would, at the lightest aspersion 
of his wife, have recoiled from lago as 
from a serpent. He would have crushed 
the insolent traducer and his vile sug- 
gestions beneath his heel in bitterest 
contempt. 

“Not easily jealous”! Of all men, 
Othello had cause not to be jealous. 
Capable as he had proved himself of ad- 
miring Desdemona’s trustful, reverential 
love, of appreciating her graceful, play- 
ful fondness — new as it was to him, and 
touching, as it did, chords which had 
never vibrated during a life spent hith- 
erto among men in the rough scenes of 
war, his senses fascinated by her beauty, 
as his mind was by the purity and sym- 
pathy of hers —how could he fall awa 
irom his allegiance so soon? Was suc 
a woman as Desdemona likely to become 
untrue because he had not a fair skin or 
silky manners? “She had eyes, and 
chose me!” Or why should he think he 
had been displaced in her affections by 
Cassio? Cassio was obviously an older 


friend of Desdemona than himself,— a wel- 
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come visitor at Brabantio’s house; for in 
their wooing he “went between them 
very oft.” He makes no secret of his 
admiration of Desdemona; and we may 
be sure that, had she shown him the 
slightest favor, he would have been among 
her suitors. But no. All his advantages 
of person, of mind and manners, had 
given him no hold even upon her fancy. 
His best recommendation to her had 
been, that he was ever eloquent in Othel- 
lo’s praise. 
What! Michael Cassio, 

That came a-wooing with you, and so many a 

time, 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, 
Hath ta’en your part ! 


As if she had ever spoken of him dis- 
praisingly, — except, perhaps, for the 
pleasure of having her ears filled with 
his praises by one who “ had known him 
long”! Yet not a thought of this 
crosses Othello’s mind; and he leaps at 
once to the conclusion that both the 
tried friend and the wife who had for- 
sworn for his sake “country, credit, 
everything,” were false to him. And this 
he does upon the mere suggestion of a 
villain whom he absurdly believes to be 
“ of exceeding honesty.” Truly had Iago 
gauged him when he said, — 


The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be 


SO; 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are! 


But Iago could neither see nor feel that 
his nature, free and open as it might be, 
lacked that true nobility which, being 
itself incapable of baseness, is resolutely 
closed to innuendoes against those it 
loves. Alas the while! But for this 
fatal defect, how could Othello have fallen 
so easy a prey to his malignant tempter, 
how could he have come so readily to 
believe that he had been discarded there, 
where, as he says, he had “garner’d up 
his heart,” — 


Where either I must live or have no life; 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up? 


We feel with him when he exclaims, 
“Oh, the pity of it, the pity of it!” but 
we feel, too, that had he but possessed 
some of Desdemona’s loyalty, some grains 
of common sense, all Iago’s snares might 
have been set for him in vain. 

For, after all, Iago, as I have said, 
seems to me but a poor trickster at the 
best. He acts from the basest motives, 
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and works by artifices the shallowest as 
well as the most vile, —artifices liable to 
be upset at any moment by the merest 
casualty. He Lines Othello mortally for 
having, as he thinks, unfairly kept him 
out of his lieutenancy. If Othello erred 
in this, his injustice is paid for by a fear- 
ful penalty. Iago’s jealousy of Othello 
with his wife is but one of those conscious 
sacrifices to what he himself calls the 
“divinity of hell,” which he resorts to as 
jugzles with his own conscience. He 
hates Cassio for the same cause, and for 
supplanting him in his office. He hates 
his wife, as such creatures hate the wives 
that have “ outlived their liking.” He is 
brutish in mind as, when he dare be, he 
is in manners, and he is as sordid as heis 
vindictive — using Roderigo, that “ poor 
trash of Venice,” as a sponge to squeeze 
ducats from. Above all, he hates Desde- 
mona, because she is impervious to his 
arts. Cunning as he is, yet he isin hourly 
terror that the net he has woven to en- 
snare others may enmesh himself. One 
word of frank explanation between Othel- 
lo and Desdemona, a whisper from Emilia 
that the handkerchief was given by her- 
self to her husband, a hint from Roderigo 
to Desdemona of the lies with which 
Iago has fooled him, —and all his fine- 
spun web would have fallen to pieces. 
He knows this well,and sees no way of 
escape but in the murder of his dupes. 
Roderigo and Cassio must be “ removed,” 
and the Moor goaded on to murder his 
wife. To murder her, — and how? 
Othello would have made her death swift 
and easy by poison. But this is not tor- 
ture enough to satisfy Iago. “Strangle 
her in her bed — even the bed she hath 
contaminated!” When we think of all 
that has gone before —when with this 
suggestion still recent on his lips, we see 
him afterwards by the side of Desdemona, 
summoned by her in her trouble, as her 
“good friend,” we feel inclined to echo 
his own words, “ There is no such man; 
it is impossible.” 

Iago has wit enough to see some of the 
good qualities of his victims, and, judging 
of other men by himself — for he knows 
no other standard —he acts with full 
reliance on the vices and the weaknesses 
of mankind. But he has not wit enough 
to see that he is playing a game in which 
he must lose in the end, for all the odds 
are against the chance of his victims be- 
ing swept away so completely, that his 
villany can never come to light. I see 
no grandeur in a “demi-devil” of this 
type ; and I think the judgment misplaced 





which can find it in his expressed deter- 
mination to answer no questions, even 
upon the rack. He had already said too 
much in his garrulous boast of having 
tricked his victims by dropping Desde- 
mona’s handkerchief in Cassio’s chamber. 
A cleverer villain would have held his 
peace. Woeful indeed it is, that a crea- 
ture so:despicable should have power to 
hurt Othello’s mind past curing, to drag it 
down into the very mire, — that he should 
have made him think base thoughts, and 
stain his soul so deeply that no years of 
penitential grief could wash it clean again. 
History has not on record such another 
inhuman villain. In my young dreams I 
never could quite decide into'which of the 
circles of the Inferno he should be cast; 
even the worst seemed too good for him. 
Is not my view of both Othello and 
Iago borne out by the brief, sad story, 
that rushes on so swiftly to its ghastly 
climax? We see little of the blissful life 
which Othello and Desdemona lived after 
their happy union as married lovers at 
Cyprus. After all his terrors for her 
safety, that he should find Desdemona 
safely landed there before him, is a relief 
and a joy past all expressing. With a 
foreboding of evil he fears that 


Not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 


Indeed troubles begin early to press upon 
them. Cassio, their friend, endeared to 
them by the closest ties, so unaccounta- 
bly forgets himself that his general has at 
once to strip him of his lieutenancy. 
This must be a great sorrow to them 
both. Still, the rent is not irreparable ; 
and we learn that Othello would have 
been glad of a fair excuse to reinstate his 
friend. When Desdemona first speaks 
for Cassio, we see that she knew Othello’s 
mind. He pretends — but only pretends 
— to be absorbed in other matters, for the 
pleasure of hearing her plead as a peti- 
tioner. He puts her off only to hear her 
urge her suit again. 


Good my lord, 
If I have any grace or power to move you, 
His present reconciliation take ; 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance and not in cunning, 
I have no judgment in an honest face... . 
Good love, call him back. 
Oth. Not now, sweet Desdemona; some 
other time. 
Des. But shall’t be shortly ? 
Oth. The sooner, sweet, for you. 
Des. Shall’t be to-night at supper ? 
Oth. No, not to-night. 
Des. To-morrow dinner then? 
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Oth. I shall not dine at home. 
Des. Why then, to-morrow night, or Tues- 
day morn ; 
Or Tuesday noon, or night, or Wednesday 
morn ; 
I pray thee, name the time; but let it not 
Exceed three days ; in faith he’s penitent... . 
I wonder in my soul 
What you would ask of me I should deny, 
Or stand so mammering on. What! Michael 
Cassio, 
That came a-wooing with you, etc. 


When Othello sees that Desdemona is 
hurt at his silence, he breaks in with 


Prithee, no more: let him come when he will : 
I will deny thee nothing. 


But she thinks this so small a favor to be 

ranted to afriend who had done so much 
or them, that she will hardly accept it as 
such. The “great captain’s captain ” will 
not have it called a‘ boon.” ’Tis only so 
slight a service as she would “ entreat 
him wear his gloves, or feed on nourish- 
ing dishes ; ” 

Nay, when I have a suit 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be full of poise and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. 


He repeats his former words : — 


I will deny thee nothing ; 
Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myself. 


How sweet is her rejoinder ! — 
Shall I deny you? no: farewell, my lord. 
He replies, — 


e@ Farewell, my Desdemona: 


I'll come to thee 
straight, . 


which draws from her the winning assur- 
ance of her full faith in him : — 


Be as your fancies teach you; 
Whate’er you be, I am obedient. 


And at this point ends the happiness, 
which is as perfect now as it well could 
be. 
In the mean time, and while the ad- 
der’s tongue is busy at its work, arrive 
the leading personages in Cyprus invited 
by Othello to a banquet. Desdemona 
receives them, and plays the part of gra- 
cious hostess, so natural to her. To her 
surprise Othello, who said he would 
“come to her straight,” does not appear. 
She fears his guests will think him dis- 
courteous in this prolonged absence, and 
hastens herself to remind him of their 
visitors. She enters gaily, ready with a 


pretty chiding : — 
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How now, my dear Othello? 

Your dinner, and the generous islanders 

By you invited, do attend your presence. 
Oth. I am to blame. 


The coldness and reserve of his speech 
startle her. 


Why do you speak so faint? Are you not 
well ? 
Oth, 1 have a pain upon my forehead here, 
Des. Faith, that’s with watching; ’twill 
away again: 
Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 
Oth. 
Let it alone. 


Your napkin is too little ; 


The anger and abruptness shown in 
this reply to her offer to relieve his pain 
must have come indeed as a shock to 
Desdemona, contrasting strangely as it 
did with the tone of their last parting so 
short a time before. Yet she sweetly 
adds, without noticing his rudeness, — 


I am very sorry that you are not well. 


No wonder, finding things so changed, 
and with no apparent cause, that she for- 
gets the handkerchief, dear as it was to 
her, with which she had offered to bind 
his forehead. She is “a child to chid- 
ing,” and no doubt feels these first harsh 
words very keenly. They go out togeth- 
er, and we may suppose that her frank, 
innocent demeanor and fond words reas- 
sure him for the time. I remember so 
well Mr. Macready’s manner as we left 
the scene. He took my face in both his 
hands, looked long into my eyes, and then 
the old look came into his, and it spoke 
as plainly as possible, “ My life upon her 
faith!” 

What happens at the banquet we can- 
not tell. It cannot be the presence of 
Cassio which inflames Othello, for being 
in disgrace he would hardly be there. It 
may be that the free, loyal homage which 
he sees paid to his wife, not only because 
of her position as his wife, but still more 
on account of her beauty and sweet cour- 
tesy to his guests, makes her still more 
precious in his eyes, so that the bare 
thought of not standing alone in her af- 
fections maddens him. But certainly he 
returns shortly after in a paroxysm of 
rage and grief, and salutes Iago with 
“ Avaunt! begone! thou hast set me on 
the rack.” Then follows that exquisite 
speech in which he bids farewell to every- 
thing in life most dear — to “the tranquil 
mind,” to “ content,” to all “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war.” 


Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone ! 
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To direct the fury of Othello’s “ waked 
wrath ” into the desired channel, Iago 
has ready a whole catalogue of reasons 
to prove Desdemona and Cassio’s dis- 
loyalty. Othello accepts them readily, as 
though they were “ proofs of Holy Writ.” 


Now I do see ’tis true. Look here, Iago ; 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven. 
Tis gone. . . . Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, 
For ’tis of aspics’ tongues ! 


These “ aspics’ tongues ” have been hiss- 
ing out their venom to deadly purpose. 
These are the drugs which Iago uses, 
and to which he again appeals : — 


Work on, — 
My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools 
are caught. 


Desdemona has made so sure of win- 
ning Othello’s consent to receive Cassio 
into favor again, that she sends for him 
to tell him the good news, “Tell him 
I have moved my lord on his behalf, and 
hope all will be well.” But before they 
meet occurs the scene with the handker- 
chief, and Othello’s violence at the sup- 
— loss of it. Still Desdemona, who 

nows nothing of its whereabouts, be- 
lieving it to be only mislaid, and hoping 
to have it to show him when it has been 
properly searched for, thinks his vehe- 
mence on the subject a little over-strained 
— put upon her, indeed, “as a trick to 
drive her from her suit.” Therefore she 
still repeats it, urging Cassio’s claims 
upon him with the words, — 


You'll never meet a more sufficient man, 

A man that, all his time, 

Hath founded his good fortunes on your love ; 
Shared dangers with you —— 


It is only when Othello breaks angrily 
from her that she realizes there may be 
“some wonder in this handkerchief; I 
am most unhappy in the loss of it.” 

Emilia, instead of being as her hus- 
band fancies inclined favorably towards 
Othello, appears to me to have the dislike 
common to her class of anything unusual, 
and looks all along upon the Moor with 
unfriendly, suspicious eyes. 


*Tis not a year or two shows us a man. 


She no doubt had found it to be so: even 
Iago might have appeared to her in dif- 
ferent colors when they were first wedded. 
Her pent-up dislike to the Moor adds 
fuel to her wrath, when she finds subse- 
quently that he has been the easy dupe 
of her villanous husband. 





After the episode of the handkerchief, 
when Cassio appears, who had been sent 
for by Desdemona to hear, as she hoped, 
good news, Desdemona, ever unselfish, is 
as sorry for him as for herself. 


Alas, thrice-gentle Cassio ! 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 
My lord is not my lord; nor should I know 

him 
Were he in favor as in humor alter’d. 
She remembers that she has pledged her- 
self to be his “solicitor” even to the 
death : — 


You must awhile be patient : 
What I can do I will; and more I will 
Than for myself I dare: let that suffice you. 


Cassio will surely think of this hereafter! 

The next time we see Desdemona, she 
comes with Lodovico, who has_ been 
sent to Cyprus from Venice, bearing to 
Othello the duke’s letters and commands. 
Desdemona salutes Lodovico as “ cousin.” 
He may be so, or this may be only a 
phrase or courtesy in the way that roy- 
alty uses it. When speaking of him af- 
terwards to Emilia, she says, “ This Lo- 
dovico is a proper man.” “A very hand- 
some man,” says Emilia. Desdemona 
replies: “He speaks well.” See the 
difference in the women, — how finely 
marked in these comments! While 
Othello reads his papers, Lodovico in- 
quires after his friend, Lieutenant Cassio. 
Upon this Desdemona, who never loses 
sight of her promisé, says, ‘“ Cousin, 
there’s fallen between him and my lord 
an unkind breach ;” and beginning to fear 
that her own influence will not be suffi- 
cient, she adds, “ But you shall make all 
well.” “Is there division,” Lodovico 
says, with evident surprise, “ between my 
lord and Cassio?” 


A most unhappy one: I would do much 
To atone them, for the love I bear to Cassio. 


This public declaration of her good will, 
— which appears, what in truth it is, noth- 
ing to those around but simply the nat- 
ural feeling for a friend in trouble, —all 
but maddens Othello; and when Desde- 
mona expresses her gladness that they 
are commanded home, and that Cassio is 
to be governor of “pene in his place, 
Othello breaks out, “ 1 am glad to see you 
mad,’ AND STRIKES HER. All must think 
him mad. 


My lord, this would not be believed in Venice, 
Though I should swear I saw’t ; ’tis very much: 
Make her amends ; she weeps. 


Her tears, Othello says, are but those of 
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a crocodile. To his fiercer injunction, 
“Out of my sight!” her only answer is, 
“T will not stay to offend you.” Then 
she is called back, and comes upon the 
instant, true to ‘her former words, — 
“ Whate’ er you be, I am obedient.” Un- 
touched by her gentleness, Othello con- 
tinues : — 

Proceed you in your tears: 
Concerning this, sir, —O well-painted pas- 

sion !— 
Get you away ; 

T’'ll send for you anon, . . . Hence, —avaunt ! 


No wonder that Lodovico, when Othello 
quits the scene, exclaims in amazement, — 


Is this the noble Moor whom our full senate 
Call all-in-all sufficient? This the nature 
Whom passion could not shake? . 

Are his wits safe? Is he not light of brain? 


What ! strike his wife! 


Iago prepares Lodovico for what he 
knows is to follow by replying, ‘‘ Would I 
knew that stroke would prove the worst !” 
“1 am sorry that I have been deceived in 
him,” is Lodovico’s answer. He will re- 
member afterwards that he has been 
deceived in more than in Othello. 

Next come the Moor’s interrogations of 
Emilia, and her replies : — 

I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, 
Lay down my soul at stake : . 

For if she be not honest, chaste, and true, 
There’s no man happy. 


But she may as well speak to the winds. 
If Othello had spoken here of having seen 
the handkerchief in Cassio’s hand, I be- 
lieve, despite the terror of her husband, 
Emilia would have explained how she 
had herself found and given it to Iago; 
but he does not. He sends her to fetch 
Desdemona, and then rudely dismisses 
her. 

The poor dove is now in the falcon’s 
grasp, but not quite yet to be torn to 
pieces. One wonders why Othello sends 
for her, for he will believe nothing she 
Says or swears. 

Oth. Swear thou art honest. 

Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 

Oth, Heaven truly knows that thou art false 

as hell! 

Des. To whom, my lord? With whom? 

How am I false? 
Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed? 

Oth. What committed ! 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modesty, 
Did I but ne thy deeds. What committed! 


Des. By henmen, you de me aveng, 
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When in the coarsest terms he asks her 
if she is not unfaithful, she exclaims, 
“ No, as I am a Christian: no, as I shall 
be saved!” 

Emilia finds her on the floor, to which 
she has sunk, after making oath on her 
knees, of her being to Othello “a true 
and loyal wife.” Think how stunned and 
bewildered she must be! She is accused 
of a crime beyond all others most foreign 
to her nature. She can imagine no mo- 
tive for the accusation, — has no clue to 
the “ With whom? How am I false?” 
It is like a hideous dream; and, with a 
pathos unsurpassed to my thinking in 
poetry, she answers Emilia’s “How do 
you, my good lady?” with 


’Faith, half asleep. 
Emil. Good madam, what’s the matter with 
my lord? 


Des. Who is thy lord? 

Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. Thave none: do not talk to me, Emilia ; 
I cannot weep. ... 


Prithee to-night 
Lay on = bed my wedding sheets, —remem- 


And call thy husband hither, 


Then follows that most pathetic scene, 
in which she so touchingly appeals for 
help to her destroyer, and asks, “ Am I 
that name, Iago?” “What name, fair 
lady?” Not being able to utter the foul 
word herself, she answers, — 


Such ti she says, my lord did say I was. 

O ued leon, 

What shall I do to win my lord again? 

Good friend, go to him; for, by this light of 
heaven, 

I know not how I lost him. 


She fears that in his anger he may shake 
her off “to beggarly divorcement.” Yet 
as she ever did so she ever will “love 
him dearly.” 

Unkindness may do much; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. 


She has to put up with the cold comfort 
which Iago gives — pretending to know 
nothing. 

I pray you, be content ; ’tis but his humour : 
The business of the State does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. 


At this she catches with trembling eager- 
ness, — 
If ’twere no other —— 

Jago, It is but so, I warrant. 


Go in, and weep not; all things shall be well, 
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How sad it is that the exigencies of 
our stage require the omission of the ex- 
quisite scene which follows (Act iv., sc. 3) 
in the anteroom to Desdemona’s chamber, 
—ascene so important for the develop- 
ment of her character, and affording such 
fine opportunity for the highest powers of 
pathos in the actress.* Othello, says 
Emilia, “looks gentler ;” but he has com- 
manded her to be dismissed. “ Dismiss 
me!” “So he says.” “I would you had 
never seen him!” “So would not I,” 
Desdemona rejoins, — 


My love doth so approve him, 
His very stubbornness, his checks, and 
frowns, — 
Prithee unpin me,—have grace and favor in 
them. 


She had before, when most unhappy, bid- 
den Emilia lay her wedding-sheets that 
night upon her bed. Emilia now tells her 
she has done so. She replies, — 


All’s one. Good faith, how foolish are our 
minds! 

If I do die before thee, prithee shroud me 

In one of these same sheets, — 


little thinking how soon that shroud would 
be required. In what follows, what might 
not be done by that silent acting — that 
eloquence not of words but of look and 
gesture — which is the great test of the 
actor’s powers! While Emilia is “ unpin- 
ning” her mistress, I picture to’ myself 
Desdemona seated, her sad _ thoughts 
wandering far away, gently taking the 
jewels from her throat, her ears, her 
fingers; while Emilia uncoils the pearls 
from her hair, untwists its long plaits, 


* I never saw this scene acted but once, and that was 
in Dresden. Certainly the Germans prove their high 
admiration and respect for our great poet. They give 
his plays in their integrity, never dreaming of cutting 
out the very scenes that are most necessary for the 
development of plot and character. Their scenery is 
good, appropriate, harmonious,—and stands, as it 
always should, in subservience to the plot and human 
interest in the play: it is so good that you never think 
of it. So of the costumes: you think you see the per- 
son represented. As all is in keeping, so you never 


criticise what the characters wear. You feel at once, |. 


they looked or did not look as they should, and give 
this subject no further heed. All these matters ‘are 
deeply studied, but not so deeply talked about as they 
are here. They are but accessories, and only consid- 
ered as such. 

I feel very grateful for the draped curtain which 
drops down from the sides aftera scene. While it is 
closed, such furniture as has been necessary for the 
scene is quietly withdrawn (no sofas pushed on and 
pulled off by very visible ropes), and the next scene 
appears in a few minutes, on the withdrawal of the 
curtain, quite complete. In this way one of the great 
difficulties in presenting Shakespeare’s plays, arising 
from the frequent changes of the scene, is got over. 
In Germany, a play of Shakespeare takes a whole 
evening; and the Germans will sit four or five hours 
a patiently and delightedly to all he has to teach 
them. 


and gathers them for the night in a loose 
coil at the back of her head. Then, as 
Emilia kneels at her feet to unfasten the 
embroidered shoes, Desdemona may put 
her hand admiringly on Emilia’s head and 
smooth her fine hair. Meanwhile her 
thoughts are travelling back to her child- 
hood — perhaps to that mother whose 
caresses she so early lost and missed, for 
she had known but few from her cold 
father: in imagination she may again feel 
them. Then she remembers Barbara, her 
mother’s maid, who loved and was for- 
saken, and who died singing the sad old 
ditty that “expressed her fortune’? —an 
incident likely to stamp itself deeply in 
Desdemona’s memory. Little had she 
thought it was to be her death-song too! 


That song to-night 
Will not go from my head.. I have much to 


0, 
But to go hang my head all at one side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara. 


(Sings) “ The poor soul sat sighing by a syca- 
more tree, 
Sing all a green willow ; 
Her salt tears fell from her, and softened the 
stones ;” 
Lay by these: 
“Sing willow, willow, willow ;” 
Prithee, hie thee ; he’ll come anon. 
“Let nobody blame him, his scorn I ap- 


Nay, that’s not next. Hark! whz is’t that 
knocks ? 
Emil. It’s the wind. 
Des. “I called on my false love ; but what 
said he then? 
Sing willow, willow, willow.” 
Good-night. Mine eyes do itch: 
Doth not that bode weeping ? 
£mil. ’Tis neither here nor there, 
Des. T have heard it saidso.... 
Dost thou in conscience think,—tell me, 
Emilia, — 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? 
Emil, There be some such, no question. 
Des. Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong 
For the whole world. 


I do not think there is any such woman. 


After listening to some of Emilia’s worldly 
maxims, she breaks away from the subject 
by saying, — 

Good-night, good-night : Heaven me such uses 


send, 
Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend ! 





Although such heavy clouds had passed 
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over her happiness, yet Desdemona still 
loved and trusted, and was not, therefore, 
altogether sad. To the last she shows 
herself to be of a hopeful, generous dis- 
position. She knows how to forgive — 
hopes that what has been the mystery of 
Othello’s unkindness is perhaps to be ex- 
plained in the —— of their chamber, 
when a word of regret, of remorse from 
him, will win her fullest pardon. There 
is something almost sublime in this un- 
shaken love and trust. She falls asleep 
in it,—for oh, such a rude awakening! 
The swan had sung her song, and so 
sinks into her deathbed, although she 
knew it not. 

It is, as we have seen, with some pre- 
sentiment of sorrow before her that Des- 
demona goes to bed. The shock of 
Othello’s accusation has struck to her 
soul, and shaken her whole being. She 
will not accuse, or hear him accused of 
injustice by Emilia, but her idol cannot 
stand in her imagination where he did. 
He has human infirmities, and these far 
greater than she could have looked for. 
She can think of no indiscretion of her 
own, except perhaps suing for their old 
friend Cassio, at a time when Othello was 
not in the mood to listen —when State 
affairs disturbed him. Yet how could he, 
for so slight a cause, strike her, —dis- 
grace himself and her before the gentle- 
men who came with despatches from 
Venice, and afterwards shock her ears 
with names not to be uttered! and 


Throw such despite and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear ! 


Is this her noble Moor, “so true of mind, 
and made of no such baseness as jealous 
creatures are”? 

Sad, disappointed as she is at his un- 
kindness, yet her conscience is at rest. 
Besides, the fit seemed past; he had 
“looked gentler:” so, trying for more 
hopeful thoughts, and praying for the 
help she needed — worn out, too, as she 
was by unusual and unexpected trouble 
—she falls asleep. 

It is strange it never occurs to Othello 
that if Desdemona had really been the 
“cunning” Venetian he thought her, 
knowing her vileness discovered, she 
might have found means easily to bribe 
those who would have hidden her from 
his just wrath. Emilia was not so scrupu- 
lous a woman as to have refused her as- 
sistance. Besides, had not the Moor 


insulted her also, in language the most 
gross? And would she not have been, at 
a word from her mistress, glad enough to 





thwart him, and help her? But he sees 
this cunning, past all expressing “ vile 
one,” obey his will without a murmur, go 
quietly to bed, and finds her, with this 
load of guilt, as he believes, upon her 
heart, sleeping the sweet sleep of a child. 
Well may Emilia exclaim of him, “O 
gull! O dolt!” He sees nothing but 
what he is primed to see; in all things 
else “as ignorant as dirt.” He may have 
“looked gentler,” but the poison has done 
its work; and nothing but the life’s blood 
of his victim can, as he says, “remove 
nor choke the strong conception which I 
do groan withal.” The very serenity of 
her guileless soul makes against her. 
“She must die, or she’ll betray more 
men.” Whata scene is this! The pow- 
ers of good and evil have met in mortal 
strife ! 

My friends used to say, as Mr. Mac- 
ready did, that in Desdemona I was “ very 
hard to kill.” How could I be otherwise ? 
I would not die dishonored in Othello’s 
esteem. This was bitterer than fifty 
thousand deaths. Then I thought of all 
his after-suffering, when he should come 
to know how he had mistaken me! The 
agony for him which filled my heart, as 
well as the mortal agony of death, which 
I felt in imagination, made my cries and 
struggles no doubt very vehement and 
very real. My whole soul was flung into 
the entreaty, but for “half an hour!” 
“but while I say one prayer!” — which 
prayer would have been forhim. Then, 
when she hears, for the first time, that 
Cassio is the supposed accomplice in her 
guilt, it was as though I spoke for myself 
in the swift rejoinder—‘“Send for the 
man and ask him!” * 

Oh that Othello had been so true a 
friend and husband as to do this before! 
But no; the poison still works, and all 
she says only serves to augment his fury. 
When Desdemona hears that Cassio has 
already lost his life, and that “his mouth 
is stopped,” she naturally weeps the loss 
of the innocent man, both for his own 
sake, and because he could alone, she 
thinks, prove her guiltless. All things 
conspire against her,—her very tears, 
her prayers, her asseverations, give coun- 


* It was a great pleasure to me, when, talking with 
Mr. Carlyle in 1873 about Mr. Macready’s revivals, 
which he spoke of very warmly, he referred in very 
glowing terms to my Desdemona. Amid much else, he 
said he had never felt the play so deeply before. One 
phrase especially struck me—‘*‘ It quite hurt him to 
see the fair, delicate creature so brutally used.””, Would 
that I could give an idea of his tone and accent, gentle 
and tremulous, as if a suffering living creature were 
there before him! I quote from my diary, November 
24, 1873- 
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tenance to her guilt. She is hurled head- 
long down the precipice, but, alas! not 
killed at once. The strong young life 
will not leave its tenement — the mortal 
agony is prolonged; even the dagger’s 
thrust, which is meant in mercy that she 
may not “linger in her pain,’ is not 
enough. The soul w#// not away until it 
asserts the purity of the sweet casket in 
which it has been set. It lingers on in 
pain until the poor body can speak, not, 
as before, to deaf ears that will not listen, 
but to those of a —- woman. 
Then, with bitter moans, and broken 
breath, she stammers out with her last 
gasp of life — “A guiltless death I die!” 

When asked who has done this deed, 
she says, “ Nobody, —I myself.” As in 
the Senate-house, before the Council, she 
took all the blame upon herself, so here, 
once more, and with her dying breath, she 
does the same. I did itall, — “I myself.” 
Blame no one else. “Commend me to 
my kind lord. Farewell!” 

Commend me to my brave warrior! 
Of what higher heroism than this —of 
what nobler love — has history or romance 
any record ? 

Mr. Macready was very fine in this 
scene. There was an impressive gran- 
deur, an elevation even, in his ravings : — 


Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight ! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur ! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire ! 
O — Desdemona !—dead! dead! 
ead ! 


As I lay there and listened, he seemed 
to me to be like a soul in hell, whirling in 
the second circle of the Inferno. And 
there was a piteousness and a pathos in 
his reiteration of the loved one’s name 
that went to my very heart. Oh, how it 
ached, too, for Othello, when his eyes 
were opened, and he could see and trace 
the paltry threads by which his soul and 
body had been ensnared, and when I 
heard the broken accents of his shame at 
having sunk so low as to conspire in Cas- 
sio’s death! 

And now the worst is past. The play 
begins in night with hurry and turmoil ; 
in night, and what a night, it ends! There 
are glorious days of perfect happiness 
between, but they are few, and the last of 
them overshadowed with clouds “con- 
sulting for foul weather,” and giving por- 
tentous presage of a terrible catastrophe. 
But not with storm and turmoil does the 
last night come. The deep blue sky is 
studded with “chaste stars,” not a breath 





is stirring, and the lapping of the Levant 
against the castle rock is alone heard 
through the stillness; while “the sweet- 
est innocent that e’er did lift up eye” is 
cruelly done to.death by him that loved 
her best. 

As we “look upon the tragic loading of 
that bed,” we are not without comfort. 
Truly it is best so. The wrench which 
had been given to the bond by which 
these two noble lovers were united could 
never be repaired on earth. Life could 
never again have been to them the same 
as in their brief days of happiness. The 
delusion which made Othello mad has 
been rent from his eyes. He must rejoin 
her who died with a message for him on 
her lips. No fear that when they “meet 
at compt” her look will “hurl his soul 
from heaven.” Her infinite love and pit 
will think but of his sufferings, and wil 
plead for the forgiveness he dares not ask 
for himself. 

Another victim lies near them, and 
one who has become almost hallowed by 
her death. 

Whatever may have been Emilia’s life 
before, one cannot but feel for her now. 
She has truly loved and honored Desde- 
mona, all the more that to her common 
nature, and with her rough experience of 
the world, her mistress reveals a purity 
and elevation of spirit which she had 
never before so much as dreamed of. 
We cannot forgive the part she plays in 
giving-the dropped handkerchief to her 
husband, instead of returning it to her 
lady, knowing how she values it, — how 
she keeps it “always by her to kiss and 
talk to.” Although she has misgivings as 
to the use her husband means to make 
of it, yet she gives it to “please his fan- 
tasy.” She hears Desdemona deplore its 
loss — “ Where should I lose that hand- 
kerchief, Emilia?” Yet she can answer, 
“I know not, madam.” She hears the 
Moor’s wild burst of passion when Des- 
demona owns she “ has it not about her; ” 
she sees that its absence has made him 
jealous; she sees her mistress plunged in 
grief for its loss, — and yet keeps silence. 
Nothing can excuse that silence, not even 
her dread of her husband, brutal as she 
knew him to be, — this “ honest, honest 
Iago!” She could have told them of 
what metal he was made. 

Still, she expiates her wrong-doing with 
her life. With that last interview of an 
hour back in her thoughts, the old ballad 
still sounding in her ears, when she next 
sees her sweet mistress it is to find her 
breathless—dying from a violent and 
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most unnatural death. Weli may she 
say, “Oh, this grief will kill me!” But 
she has yet to learn what hand she herself 
has had in this dismal tragedy, — to learn 
that the handkerchief she stole and gave 
to her husband, Desdemona had been 
accused of giving to Cassio. At last she 
speaks. Though late, she will make what 
reparation she can, and she does it un- 
flinchingly. Her husband’s threats and 
his commands that she shall go home do 
not stop her. She entreats of the others 
leave to speak. “It is right that I obey 
him, but not now. Perchance, Iago, | 
shall ne’er go home.” No! there is no 
more home for any of them. What has 
she more to live for? Better die, as she 
does by Iago’s sword, than drag out a life 
of remorse for disloyalty to her mistress. 
That mistress is to her the one sole crea- 
ture of whom she can now think, and with 
her dying breath she reiterates to Othello 
the asseverations of her innocence. “ She 
loved thee, cruel Moor; .. . so speaking 
as I think, I die, I die;” and her last 
words are a prayer that she may be laid 
by her mistress’s side. 

We have learned from Gratiano that 
Brabantio is dead. No doubt when he 
returned to his desolate home, Brabantio 
would become alive to the reality that his 
daughter had been its very light and life. 
Self-reproaches would rise to fill her place 
and embitter his loneliness, reminding 
him of all he might have been, but had 
not been, to her. The maiden, so tender, 
so unobtrusive, had a magic in her pres- 
ence not consciously known or felt until 
lost, but which filled his home and life 
with blessings, and without which their 
charm was gone, and so the old senator 
died quickly — “ pure grief shore his old 
thread in twain.” 

Of Cassio what shall be said? The 
two creatures he most admired and loved 
have been brought to ruin, and chiefly 
through him! By his own folly in the 
brawl with Roderigo he will be apt to 
think he laid the ground-work for Iago’s 
plot. He will remember that it was Iago 
who first urged him to appeal to Desde- 
mona to get him reinstated. Nor can he 
fail to learn how his importunity and her 
kindness —“ Your solicitor shall rather 
die than give your cause away !” — helped 
to bring about the woeful catastrophe. 
If so, what unhappiness is before him! 
It will take long years to deaden the 
thought that, but for his fatal weakness, 
no intercession would have been neces- 
sary, and all might have gone well. A 


will never be quite the same man again, 
though he may be a better and a wiser 
one. Neither Cyprus nor Venice will 
hold him long. He will get back, I think, 
to the books and studies of his youth. 
Ever present with him will be the image 
of the victims of the ‘“ misadventured, 
piteous overthrow ” in which he had un- 
wittingly played so prominent a part. 
But for him there will be one “ enskyed 
and sainted” above all her sex, —one 
who will keep alive for him his faith in 
woman, his hopes of the hereafter, when 
the mysteries of this “all-unintelligible 
world” shall be solved; and that one will 
be — “the divine Desdemona.” 

Adieu, my friend! I have told you, as 
you wished me, what I thought about the 
three important female characters in 
Shakespeare to which you believed the 
least justice had been done. Would I 
had held your pen to write with! Adieu! 
Ever affectionately yours, 

HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN. 
To Miss Geratpine E. Jewspury. 


[Before this letter was despatched, I 
learned that the dear friend for whom it 
was intended had sunk into a state of 
unconsciousness. As it was written, 
however, so I leave it, again praying for- 
bearance for what in it is merely personal, 
—the trifles which would have given ita 
special value in her eyes. 

H.F.M. 

31 OnsLtow Square, 12¢h Feb., 1881.] 


From All The Year Round. 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NIGHT ON THE HEATH. 


THis had been Gareth’s letter to 
Sybil: — 
** Bacon Chambers, Arundel Street, 
“Strand, Tuesday. 


“MY OWN DARLING LITTLE WHITE 
Lity, — I have been unable to write to you 
before on account of work, heat, and 
horrid disagreeables of every sort which 
have pressed on me, and made me out of 
heart, out of health, and out of everything 
but love. My dearest, I must see and 
talk to you. Circumstances have made 
it absolutely necessary that I should do 
so: that is, if we are to maintain our 
present relations to one another, and if 
you love me as you say. To be frank, 





great gap has been made in his life. He 


my people find it hard to believe that you 
do. I had hoped to send you a more lov 
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ing message from them; but how can you 
blame Helen for doubting my sweetheart’s 
affection when it rests on nothing but my 
own word? She loves me, and has made 
sacrifices for me before now, as I know 
she did for her husband when she mar- 
ried him. How is she to believe in the 
love of a girl, who engages herself to a 
man and denies him the commonest rights 
of friendship, and expects fidelity from a 
lover whom she refuses even to see? 
My dear Sybil, it is absurd. Either you 
want to get rid of me or you don’t. If 
you don’t, you had better meet me beside 
the old gravel-pit, on Chadleigh Heath, 
the day after to-morrow. I know your 
mother generally lies down after dinner, 
and leaves you free to escape to your own 
room or for a stroll in the garden; so you 
must manage to let the stroll take you a 
little further on that evening. There isa 
down train which stops at Chadleigh 
Heath Station at three minutes past eight 
in the evening, and will just suit me, as I 
can run down by it, meet you by the old 
gravel-pit hard by, and have time to say 
what I want to you before catching the 
up train which leaves at half past eight. 
It will be rather sharp work, however, 
and you must be punctual. Remember, I 
shall be there whatever happens; and if 
I don’t see you I shall believe that your 
love for me was all a pretence, and shall 
curse the day that I was ever fool enough 
to fancy otherwise.” 

There were a few pretty, coaxing words 
in conclusion ; but Sybil Roniiiy saw them. 
Gareth had written on Tuesday and had 
said, underlining it, “Meet me the day 
after to-morrow;” but the “day after to- 
morrow ” would be Thursday, and this was 
Thursday. It was to-day he was expect- 
ing her. There was no time even to an- 
swer the letter, or to demur to hour or 
place, however much she might have 
wished to do so: no time for anything 
but to telegraph, and to do that in a little 
village like Chadleigh End, where the 
post-mistress knew everybody and started 
half the gossip in the place, was a thing 
from which Sybil shrank with natural 
repugnance. Besides, what could she say 
ina telegram — would satisfy Gareth, 
and persuade him of her love while deny- 
ing him his wish? If only she had had 
time to write! 

There was nothing in it after all to 
make some girls unhappy. To the vulgar 
mind, indeed, it might have seemed a 
rather pleasantly exciting matter, this 
slipping out on a summer’s evening to 
meet one’s lover, and returning home 





with his kisses on one’s lips through the 
balmy summer twilight. There was no 
real difficulty about it either. Just as 
freely as his lefters reached her, she was 
free to come and go as she pleased with- 
out comment and question, seeing that 
since their unhappy division her mother 
never came into the dining-room to meals, 
or took any notice by word or sign of her 
daughter’s doings. 

On the other hand, however, Sybil felt 
that this freedom rested in part on the 
promise she had given to her mother on 
the day when she announced her inten- 
tion of breaking with Lionel Ashleigh. 

“Mamma, I cannot give Gareth up. I 
love him and he loves me; but I will not 
marry him till you give your consent. I 
will not even see him till you say I may. 
I will be content with his letters, if you 
will only not press me about the other one 
any more.” 

And Mrs. Dysart had not pressed her 
—in words. Lionel’s name was not men- 
tioned. Nobody watched her. Nobody 
said, “‘ Stay within doors.” If she did so, 
it was of her own will and for shame of 
being seen while her name was still the 
chief subject for gossip in the place. 

So far she had been let alone, and she 
had kept her word. Would it be wrong 
to break it now? 

Puzzling the question feebly in her own 
conscience, Sybil did not think so. After 
all her mother had not accepted the com- 
pact. She had said nothing, and had 
maintained a line of conduct which could 
hardly be called anything but pressure, 
put it as you would. If she had been 
kind and loving in her disapproval, Sybil 
would have shrunk from displeasing her 
further; but her harshness made an ex- 
cuse in itself for disobedience; and if by 
giving way to it she were to anger Gareth 
— if, having lost her mother’s love, she 
were to lose his, what would be left to 
her? For she was sure that he meant 
what he said, and she would not blame 
him for it. It was no sin in him to have 
loved her. He was breaking no engage- 
ment in doing so. What wonder that his 
sister thought him hardly used? The 
pity was that he should have fixed on such 
an unseemly hour and place, instead of 
giving her time to arrange some more 

ecorous way of meeting. 

To be sure, the gravel-pit alluded to 
was not on the road between the station 
and the village, or in the way of ordinary 
pedestrians ; but people driving over from 
Dilworth passed close by it; and suppose 
that any of the Ashleighs should do so 
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and see her; or that Lionel himself should 
be visiting any of his parishioners in that 
direction, and come upon her talking with 
her new lover! The mere idea of any- 
thing so terrible made her flush and 
shiver; and it was some consolation to 
her to think that the lateness of the hour 
would render either event highly improb- 
able. Still, that very lateness would make 
her being out alone more improper, if she 
were to encounter any one who knew her; 
and a few hot tears fell from her eyes as 
she decided that no girl had ever been 
so hardly placed before, or had met with 
so little sympathy. 

How little she guessed, while she sat 
weeping in her room, that at that very 
moment Jenny was standing face to face 
with the young clergyman on the heath, 
which her sister was going to cross later, 
and pleading with him to help in making 
the latter’s situation easier for her! 

The long, sultry day drew to a close at 
last; Jenny had come home and settled 
to her ordinary occupations; Lion had 
kept his promise, done his unselfish task, 
and gone. Then the tea-bellrang. Jenny 
carried up her mother’s little tray to her 
room; and Sybil came down-stairs at 
last to preside at the meal which the two 
girls partook of together in the dining- 
room, dinner being a ceremony disposed 
of earlier in the heat of the summer 
months. It was nota lively repast to-day. 
Jenny, indeed, talked faster than usual, 
being in mortal dread lest her sister should 
have recognized the sound of Lion’s step 
in the ball and want an explanation of it. 
She need not have been afraid, however. 
Even Jenny’s remarks she hardly heard, 
and when, tea being over, the younger 
girl proposed that they should go out for 
a stroll in the garden, she refused almost 
pettishly; then colored up at her own 
rudeness, and said, “I beg your pardon, 
Jenny,” with a tearful glitter in her eyes 
which would have gone far to fill Jenny’s 
with sympathetic moisture, if the latter 
had not been full of such joyful hopes 
just then, that she had no room for tears. 
Nay, if she wept at all, she felt more in- 
clined to do so for Lionel, whose retreat- 
ing tread (for a refined feeling of delicacy 
had impelled her to keep out of his way) 
had sounded so sad and heavy.in her ears 
that it seemed more just to grieve for him 
than for the sister, whose punishment, so 
she argued from her mother’s softened 
look and embrace, would soon be over. 

“The sun is still on the garden, and 
my head is so bad, I should only make it 
worse if I went out with you,” Sybil said 





in explanation of her refusal. “ Besides, 
if I don’t go, perhaps mamma will. She 
ought to take more exercise, and I think 
I shall go to my room and lie down in- 
stead. If I shouldn’t come down again, 
don’t disturb me, Jenny. I dare say I 
shall go to bed early, and I don’t want to 
be woke.” 

She said the same to a servant whom 
she met on the stairs, and who inquired 
after her headache. 

“It is no better, thank you, Lizzie. I 
meant to have gone out for a turn, but the 
air is so hot I shall lie down instead. 
Don’t come into my room again for fear 
I should be asleep. I shall not want any- 
thing more to-night.” 

Tke fact was, an idea had come into her 
head, and she wanted to have leisure to 
carry it out. Gareth’s suggestion of the 
garden had been foiled by Jenny’s pro- 
posal to go out there, and the uncertainty 
of being able to get away from her if she 
did so; but there was another mode of 
getting out which he did not know of. In 
Sybil’s room there were two doors, one 
opening on to the landing and facing 
Jenny’s; the other into a sort of little 
lobby leading to the bath-room, and com- 
municating with the down-stairs regions 
by a narrow back staircase. There was 
a door at the bottom of this staircase 
which opened directly into the old barn- 
yard of the whilom hostelry. You had 
only to pass through the latter, unlatch a 
little gate, and you could be out in the 
meadows unseen by any one; for only 
Sybil’s room and the bath-room looked 
out that way; and, after the morning’s 
work was -done, even the servants were 
little likely to be going up and down the 
staircase which led to them. Sybil could 
slip out this way to her trysting-place, 
meet Gareth, and return without fear of 
interruption or of being found out. She 
would be in the house again before nine, 
and it was still light by then, at this time 
of the year. 

It was certainly darker than usual, how- 
ever, when at twenty minutes to eight she 
opened the gate leading into the meadows, 
and, giving one hasty glance behind her, 
passed through it. The sun had gone 
down in a mass of blurred, fiery vapor, 
leaving behind it streaks of orange, tawny 
color upon a ground of dull, lurid grey. 
There was not even a breath of wind. 
The hedges, under which she passed, 
keeping close to them to avoid observa- 
tion from the house, were white with dust, 
which lay unstirred on leaf, and twig, and 
blossom; and a leaden weight seemed to 
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press upon the hot atmosphere, and bow 
the blithest energies beneath it. 

Sybil, poor girl, was far from feeling 
blithe. It was clear to her that a thun- 
derstorm was impending, and though she 
did not think there was any likelihood of 
its breaking before she got home, the idea 
of Gareth having perhaps to travel back 
to London through it filled her with dread, 
and intensified her sense of her mother’s 
harshness to them both. It did not occur 
to her that it was not Mrs. Dysart who 
had obliged him to select that hour out of 
the twenty-four for his journey and tryst- 
ing; or that he had arranged it simply to 
suit his own selfish convenience, without 
even a thought for that of his sweetheart 
Love had decided at once for him that he 
must have found it impossible to come 
down at any other time; and, little given 
to rebellion as she was, she resented for 
his sake the unforgiving spirit which, by 
banishing him from the place, put him to 
the necessity of making the journey at 
all. 
The deserted gravel-pit, beside which 
they were to meet, was a very old and 
deep one, and nearly overgrown by a tan- 
gle of blackberry and elder bushes, which 
overhung the broken sides with a wealth 
of leaf, and flower, and fruit, and flung out 
long curling trails of clematis and bryony 
to meet and clasp in the middle. Chad- 
leigh Station, looking like a small white 
sentry-box in the centre of the heath, was 
about three hundred yards distant; but a 
clump of stunted. pollard oaks between 
shut the old pit from view, and served at 
the same time for a screen from behind 
which Sybil could watch the arrival of the 
train. ‘There was no other human habita- 
tion in sight: only in the distance a thin 
column of blue smoke rising above a 
clump of fir-trees testified to the neighbor- 
‘ hood of Jowl the herb-seller’s hovel. 

Sybil was in excellent time. She had 
taken care she should be so, giving her- 
self five minutes more than the walk 
required in order that he might prove the 
reality of her love by finding her waiting 
for him. She had never waited in her life 
for Lionel; but she was willing to do so 
for Gareth: willing that he should know 
that she loved him. He was her idol: 
yet he had doubted it. Well, he should 
never do so any more. 

Something had made the train late, 
however, and the five minutes had length- 
ened into ten before, peering anxiously 
through the dry, dust-laden foliage of the 
dwarf oak-trees, she saw the white puff of 
smoke followed by the long curving 





snake-line of the advancing train. It 
drew up at the station. There was the 
usual little bustle of arrival, people get- 
ting in, people getting out, more of the 
latter than usual,it seemed to her; then 
another puff, a snort, a shriek, and off the 
train went again, rattling away to Leath- 
erhead. Sybil could see the greater part 
of the people who had arrived trailing off 
in a scattered black line along the road 
leading to the village. Some might be 
coming her way, but she did not stay to 
look. If there were, it would not be well 
for her dignity to be caught thus palpably 
waiting for her lover; and with a shy de- 
sire of maintaining her self-respect even 
in his eyes she went round to the other 
side of the gravel-pit, and began to busy 
herself in gathering some of the wild 
flowers which grew in profusion around 
its sides. She had collected quite a hand- 
ful, harebells, ox-eye daisies, and big pur- 
ple campanulas, when a step came behind 
her on the grass, dyeing her face with 
happy blushes, so that for the moment she 
bent it lower over her nosegay as if to 
hide the joy it could not help but show. 
Only for a moment. The next, the 
thought came to her, “ He will not think 
I love him much if I am too absorbed in 
my flowers even to notice his approach,” 
and her bashful mood changing quickly 
to tender penitence, she dropped her flow- 
ers, and turned her eyes shining with the 
love and gladness which filled her soul. 
Alas! there was no answering glance 
to meet it. The step was only that of a 
rough heath pony which was feeding near. 
There was no other living thing in sight. 
For the first time a dread smote on 
Sybil’s heart. Was he not here after all? 
ad he not come? Was he untrue? 
And with a swift movement she darted to 
the little clump of trees, and peered 
eagerly through the boughs in the direc- 
tion of the station. There was a porter 
there wheeling something along. There 
was a woman, standing beside what 
looked like a gigantic bundle; these on 
the up platform. On the down one there 
were two men talking together. It was 
too far off to distinguish their appear- 
ance, but one was evidently a gentle- 
man and tall: and the conviction came 
to her that it must be Gareth. Per- 
haps he had encountered some acquaint- 
ance on the way down, and unable to 
shake him off, was letting him talk him- 
self out rather than rouse his suspicion 
by turning off at once to the gravel-pit. 
es, that must be so, and to assist his 
effort Sybil must be careful not to show 
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herself. So long as he was there it was 
all right, and she could go back to her 
flowers with a joyful heart, until he could 
get free and come to her. 

But the moments passed by and he did 
not come. The twilight was thickening. 
Big, coppery-grey clouds had begun to 
climb the heavens, blotting out the faint 
evening blue and the first twinkling stars ; 
and once the earth trembled with a low 
muttering sound like thunder. Sybil 
glanced at her watch. It was twenty min- 
utes past eight. In ten more the up 
train would be in, and he must go by it. 
What could he be thinking of ? Unable 
to remain where she was, she again ran 
to the point of espial, but with less com- 
fort than before. The woman was still 
there ; but the two men were gone, and it 
was not for some minutes that she de- 
scried their retreating figures far on the 
path to Chadleigh End. For a momenta 
dimness came over Sybil’s eyes and her 
heart seemed to stop; then, once again, 
hope came faintly back and set it beating. 
Perhaps Gareth, finding it useless to 
shake off his friend in any other manner, 
was accompanying him a part of the way, 
and would turn Sask on some pretext 
when they reached the edge of the com- 
mon, and make all haste to her side; but 
what trouble his consideration for her 
was putting him to, and how angry and 
impatient he must be at the shortness of 
the time left to them! Ah! if only 
mamma had been —— 

Hush! who was that? 

It was some one coming across the 
common in her direction. Not Gareth: 
a boy with a basket on his shoulder; and 
dreading to be recognized she retreated to 
the other side of the gravel-pit, and re- 
commenced her pretence, a sadly misera- 
ble one now, of flower-gathering. She 
heard his whistle draw nearer and nearer, 
and then break off suddenly. Had he 
seen her and stopped, or had he gone by? 
It was all silence; she could not tell; and 
the tangle of wild clematis and blackber- 
ries, behind which she had crept, hid the 
opposite side of the pit from her. It 
flashed across her mind after a minute 
that it would also hide her from Gareth if 
he were in truth approaching and on the 
look out for her; and in the last lingerin 
hope of seeing him she leaned forward, 

arting the clustering sprays with eager 
hands, and thrusting between thema pale, 
eager little face which hardly felt the first 
hot thunder-drops that at the same mo- 
ment fell upon it. Unfortunately she had 
not noticed that she was standing on the 
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very brink of the pit, or that repeated 
rains had so hollowed out the sides from 
below that in some places only the tough 
roots of the bushes which girdled it sus- 
tained the thin stratum of soil which from 
above looked like solid ground. In oth- 
ers, indeed, these too had given way, and 
turf, shrubs, and creepers had fallen in a 
huge mass of green, luxuriant ruin to the 
bottom. It was this which happened 
now ; and Sybil’s light weight, resting on 
an overhanging piece just ready to fall, 
precipitated the calamity. She felt it give 
beneath her, made a frantic clutch at a 
long blackberry bough, felt the sharp 
spines on it tear her hand and wrist, let go 
with a cry, and fell crashing down into 
the hole beneath, bearing with her an ava- 
lanche of stones, gravel, and weeds, up- 
rooted by her fall. 


The lightning was playing in swift blue 
flashes over the heath, and the rain fall- 
ing in a hot, hissing downpour, when, 
about ten o’clock that night, as old Isaac 
Jowl was trudging homeward from some 
distant expedition on which he had got 
belated, he heard a voice, seemingly at 
his feet, crying faintly for “ help.” 

For a moment some weird notion of 
fairies or goblins came into the plant-col- 
lector’s mind, and with an uneasy glance 
over his shoulder at a milk-white spray of 
clematis, which, waving through the dark- 
ness, looked like some dancing sprite, he 
was hurrying on the faster when the cry 
again sounded, this time with a distinctly 
human intonation. 

“Help! For God's sake come to me.” 

“By the Lud,” said Isaac, stopping 
short in his walk, “’tis from t’ owld pit 
yonder. What fool’s gotten down into’t 
now? Sarve em right to bide theer.” 

But though he said it, he was not suffi- 
ciently hard-hearted to pass on; and in 
another moment was bending over the pit 
= peering into the black darkness be- 
ow. 

‘“* Heh, tliere!” he called out. “ Who’s 


otten ye below, an’ who be ye?” 
F4 y y 


A woman’s voice, weak with pain and 
broken with sobs, answered him. 

“ For God’s sake help me. 1am Miss 
Dysart. Mrs. Dysart of Hillbrow’s 
daughter. I have fallen down and hurt 
my foot, so that I can’t move. Pray, pray 
help me out.” 

“ Miss Dysart! One o’ Widder Dysart’s 
gals!” cried old Jowl in blank amazement. 
* An’ down theer! Young ooman, what- 
ever were ye up to? Some larks, I war- 
rant me. Be ye aloan?” 
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There was no answer, however, but a 
low cry. In the effort to rise in speaking 
to him, poor Sybil had moved her foot; 
and the pain which followed was so sharp, 
that she fainted away under it. 


When she next recovered she was in 
Jowl’s cottage, lying on a wretched kind 
of flock bed, infinitely filthy and repulsive 
to both eye and nose, with her injured 
foot bound up in rags wetted with some 
herb decoction, and her mouth smarting 
from the raw whisky which the plant-doc- 
tor had been trying to force into it. Her 
hat was gone, her clothes were soaked 
and draggled with the rain, which had 
been falling on her for the last two hours. 
There were scratches, too, on her face, 
and bruises on her hands and arms from 
her fall, and her whole body ached from 
head to foot. But all this was nothing to 
the horror of finding herself in such a 
place, alone at that hour of the night, 
with the ill-conditioned old man, of whom 
no one ever said any good; and almost 
before she had recovered full conscious- 
ness, she was imploring him with all the 
energy of which she was capable, to take 
her home, to take her back to her mother 
at once. She would pay him anything if 
he would only do so. “Oh, mother, 
mother! if you could see me now! If I 
were only with you!” 

Old Jowl looked her in the face and 
laughed. He did not mean to be brutal. 
He was even rather sorry for the poor 
girl, though his opinion of her at the best 
of times was not flattering; but the re- 
quest struck him as too supremely ludi- 
crous not to be laughed at. 

“ Tak’ ye whoam at onst! Why, lass, 
d’ye think I’m gawn all the way t’ Hill- 
brow wi’ you on my back, an’ a storm 0’ 
this like i’ the face o’ us? Happen ye’re 
out o’ your senses to ask it; and by gom, 
I’d be more so to listen to ye. Noa, noa, 
young ooman, be thankful ye’re under a 
decent roof at all, an’ wi’ the benefit o’ 
havin’ yer foot doctored as none o’ yer 
high-flyin’ orspital skip-jacks could doctor 
it ef they tried tilldoomsday. Keep yer- 
self still an’ "twill be well in twenty-four 
hours; an’ pay me for the cure arter- 
wards, ef ye please. I’ll not refuse m 
just dues; but doan’t go astin impawsi- 

les. Whoam ye shall go when ’tis day- 
light, an’ I can get out my cart and moke 
to take ye; but bide here ye mun till then, 
an’ be thankful for it. Mebbe ye an’ yer 
mother’ll not be so ready to spite old 
Jowl in future. ’Tisn’t only serving gals 
as gets inter trouble, they say, yoong 





missy; an’ ye mun be glad this night that 
old Jowl’s no gabbler, an’ can know a 
thing or two wi’out blabbin’ o’t.” 

He stumped away into an inner room 
as he spoke; and-miserable as Sybil felt, 
she dared urge him no more. There was 
an insolent meaning in’the man’s tone 
which cowed and humiliated her; and 
when he reappeared with sundry old fem- 
inine garments, and the suggestion that 
she should change her own soak«d clothes 
for them, she only shrank from him with 
a timid gesture of refusal, and covered 
her face with her hands to hide the tears 
which were raining downit. Jowl laughed 
again. 

“ As ye like. As ye like,” he said com- 
placently. “They’re clean enow, turn up 
yer nose at ’em an’ ye will; but I’ll not 
force ’em on ye. I’m just dead beat wi’ 
toatin’ of ye here, an’ I’m gaun to sleep 
in t’other room; so ye can do the same by 
rerself. If ye’re waking fust in the morn- 
in’, call me;” and he disappeared again. 
There was no use in saying anything 
more to him. He meant her no harm; 
but Mrs. Dysart had injured him, and her 
daughters had markedly avoided his house 
in their parish visitings. He was not 
likely to put himself out of his way to 
comfort one of them; and he did not. 

How long that night seemed to the ten- 
der, delicately nurtured girl lying there in 
the darkness, shivering with cold and 
fright, and trembling at every sound in 
the creaky, worm-eaten hovel, at the 
snores of the sleeper in the inner room, 
the muttered thunder in the distance, and 
the drip, drip of the rain through the rot- 
ten thatch! 

“Mother, mother, mother!” was the 
one cry of her heart the whole time. “ Oh, 
mother! if you will only take me into your 
arms again after this, I will never go 
against you, or vex you any more — never, 
never.” 

No, never any more. That promise 
was a true one, and to be kept for all 
eternity; yet it was not Sybil Dysart 
who had the keeping of it. God, the 
All-Powerful, had taken that out of her 
hands. 

There was no warning for the girl. 
When, by bribes and entreaties, she per- 
suaded the grumbling Jowl to take her 
home as early as five o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, it was natural to find the 
blinds still down all over the house, and 
to have her timid knock answered by 
Jenny rather than by a servant — Jenny, 
dressed, and with a face so white, so wild 
and haggard, as showed at once that she, 
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at any rate, had discovered her sister’s 
absence the night before. 

It was with a sob of something like 
relief that, after one terrified glance 
around, expectant of another and more 
dreaded face, Sybil flung herself into the 
outstretched, trembling arms’ which 
clasped her, and clung there whisper- 
ing, — 

C ieeny, don’t look so. I couldn’t help 
it. Indeed, I couldn’t. I fell into a 
gravel-pit, and couldn’t get out. Oh, I 
have had such a night; I am so ill, so 
tired. Does mamma know? Ah, I see 
she does by your face. Jenny, is she very 
angry? Let me go to her. Let me tell 
her about it. It is all true, every word. 
The man there will vouch for it; and it 
was her fault. If she had not been so 
hard ‘2 

But Jenny stopped her with a cry, a 
cry so full of sharp, unutterable pain, that 
it seemed to rend the heart it broke from. 

“Hard! Oh, hush!” she cried out 
wildly, pressing her hand upon her sis- 
ter’s mouth. “Sybil, be silent! You 
don’t know — oh, my God, how can I tell 
ou? You can’t go to her. You—— 
Sybil, Sybil, we have no mother any more. 
When she found you were gone, the shock 
killed her. She is dead.” 





CHAPTER X. 
THE VACANT BERTH. 


Tus Thursday was destined to be an 
eventful one in the lives of some of the 
persons connected with my story. I have 
followed it with Mrs. Dysart and Sybil. 
It is necessary to go back and see how it 
passed with Gareth Vane. 

Having sent off the letter which worked 
such woe, he felt so virtuous that he slept 
rather later than usual; and, despite the 
heat, was able when he woke to write the 
required article for the Scarifier with less 
trouble than he had expected, and to take 
it to the editor; an unwonted piece of 
energy which was rewarded by that gen- 
tleman’s offering him some more work in 
the shape of a series of light “society” 
papers to run through the dead-season 
months. 

“* Manias of the Moment’ we think of 
calling them. Something bright and spicy, 
you know, and ranging from eelskin gar- 
ments to Irish outrages. Not too long. 
A column and a half, say, at utmost.” 

“ Give them to me,” said Gareth cheer- 
fully; “ I’ll do them, and spice liberally. 
Anything for bread and butter in these 
sordid days; and especially when the 





bread and butter has to do for more than 
one.” 

“Nice talk that from you! I thought 
you were a bachelor,” said the editor sig- 
nificantly. 

“So lam; but I mayn’t be one always,” 
retorted Gareth. “ That’s agreed, then; 
so don’t let me keep you from your work. 
This thunder in the air doesn’t improve 
the brain power, anyhow. I feel mine 
used up already.” 

He went away with an airy nod; but 
the good mood was still on him; for asa 
little later he sauntered in the direction 
of the Park, he almost made up his mind 
to stay at home that evening, and devote 
it to the “eelskin garment” article in 
question; and when a wretched-looking 
beggar girl, with a baby in her arms, and 
a black eye, followed and begged of him 
with a piteous whine, he stopped and 
tossed her, not a curse, but a two-shilling 
piece. 

“ For luck!” he was saying to himself. 
“ Who knows if marrying my ‘lily-maid’ 
doesn’t mean starving for both of us; 
and that if we have a child she mayn’t 
have to turn out into the streets some 
day to beg bread for it? I don’t think I 
should come to banging her about though, 
even then, as that poor Joan’s Darby 
seems to be in the habit of doing. Fancy 
hurting Sybil! Why, I believe if you 
held up a finger at her she’d melt. Well, 
well; it’s something to be loved by such 
a lovely little saint; and if the gods are 
kind, we’ll manage to rub on somehow, 
even without Helen’s countenance ——” 

“Gareth Vane! How do you do?” 

He was midway down the Row, and the 
voice came to him from a carriage which 
was drawn up quite close to the sidewalk. 

Lifting his eyes quickly, they met those 
of Mrs. Beverley and of a very pretty 
woman in a costume of pale blue and 
silver brocade. Both ladies were smiling 
towards him, and in common civility he 
was compelled to take off his hat and 
come to the side of the barouche; but 
for once in his life, at any rate, it was not 
done willingly. It seemed to him at that 
moment as if there were a fate against 
“goodness.” Only last night he had re- 
solved to keep out of Belle Beverley’s 
way, and in pursuance of that resolution 
had fixed the rendezvous with his be- 
trothed for Friday, so that he might avoid 
dining with the too-fascinating widow on 
that day by the excuse of a summons 
from town. But his efforts appeared to 
be useless, for here was Belle herself 
gazing into his face, and holding out her 
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sixteen-buttoned gloved hands to be shak- 
en; and how was he to avoid them or her 
either? After all, she was his — cousin, 
nothing more; and yesterday’s moods 
were never those of to-day. 

“How do you do? Fancy two such 
brilliant ladies deigning to see me before 
I saw them!” he said gallantly. 

Mrs. Beverley laughed. 

“ And just when we were wanting you, 
too! Did you think I spoke to you just 
now when i said your name? I did not. 
I had just told Cora here, ‘I know a man 
who wiil do, and there he is.’ Cora said, 
‘Who?’ and I answered, ‘ Gareth Vane.’ ” 

“] am growing more ‘ vain ’ than ever,” 
said Gareth. “What am I to do, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt?” turning towards the blue 
and silver lady. “I’m not good at doing 
anything that I know of—except, of 
course, my duty.” 

“Then your duty’s to say ‘ Yes,’ right 
away, at present,” said Mrs. Vanderbilt. 
“ Wait, though. How many engagements 
have you concluded for the rest of the 
season?” 

“One,” said Gareth concisely, and 
thinking of Sybil. 

“ That’s lovely; because I guess you'll 
break it.” 

“Shall 1? If Mrs. Vanderbilt didn’t 
say that, I should answer, ‘ Problemati- 
ca !? ” 

“ Not if we make you an engagement 
to last two months. One for only a day 
can always give way to that.” 

“Pardon me, mine is for every day, 
and—more beyond. Mistress Beverley, 
= are looking dreadfully impatient. 

Yhat do you want me for? I can’t do 
it; but you may as well tell me, so that I 
may feel properly disappointed.” 

“But you mustn’t be disappointed ; 
and you can—you must do it,” cried 
Belle eagerly. ‘“ Gareth, we are going to 
Norway for a yachting cruise — Colonel 
and Mrs. Vanderbilt and I. We’ve taken 
Lord Lampden’s yacht for the season; 
and we mean to get out of all this dirty, 
dusty, smothering London for two months 
at least, and have what Cora calls a ‘ good 
time.’” 

“It'll be real lovely,” said the Ameri- 
can lady. “Say, Mr. Vane, you'll come, 
of course. You're bound to enjoy your- 
self; and you won’t have anything to do 
but look after your cousin.” 

“And she will give you no trouble, 
put in Belle softly. “Gareth, think of 
the fjords!” 

“If you can think of anything but Mrs. 
Beverley, when she is in presence,” said 


” 





another voice; “I couldn’t;” and, turn- 
ing his head, Gareth saw Matt Jacobson 
close at his shoulder. The latter, how- 
ever, only answered his surprised look 
with a tap on the shoulder. His black, 
prominent eyes were fixed admiringly — 
too admiringly, Gareth ‘thought — on the 
widow. 

“Do tell, if it isn’t Mr. Jacobson!” 
said Mrs. Vanderbilt. “Why, the colonel 
told me that you were never to be got of 
an afternoon, that you lived down coun- 
try.” 

x So I do,” responded Mr. Jacobson, 
“when I’m not in town; but it occurred 
to me that if I braved my wife’s displeas- 
ure, and stayed -up to-day, I might be 
rewarded by a glimpse of two bright 
planets among the galaxy of Hyde Park 
stars. Was I very wrong, Mrs. Bever- 
ley?” 

elle was not attending to him. She 
had turned to Gareth, and said in a lower 
tone, — 

“It’s so fortunate we met you. This 
was all got up last night, and we start 
next week. Lord Lampden was going 
himself, and the yacht was all fitted up 
and manned when something occurred 
to prevent his leaving England, so the 
colonel and I jumped at the opportunity 
to hire it. He has asked that little Ella 
Peel, the heiress, whom Cora’s brother is 
so smitten with, to go with us; and of 
course young Washington P. into the 
bargain. I am to ask two friends on my 
side; and as Cora is mad about music, 
she has coaxed me to invite Trembolini 
for one. She doesn’t know him herself; 
but they sang together at my house once, 
and their voices did go ravishingly. The 
only drawback is that he regards her as a 
musical-box, and me —as a woman! but 
with you there —— Gar, do you remem- 
ber the post you filled on our happy Nile 
voyage in the winter of 187-? I don’t 
think you disliked it then?” 

“ Neither then nor now,” said Gareth, 
flushing slightly as he remembered that 
his post had been one which had excited 
no little jealousy among others in the 
party, “poor Tom” not excluded. “ My 
dear coz, how could I be anything but 
charmed at such a prospect! I only 
wish ——” 

“That you were free to profit by it,” 
put in Mr. Jacobson, who was affronted 
at not being more noticed by the widow. 
“ Don’t try to tempt him, Mrs. Beverley. 
You know the old saw, ‘ All other things 
must needs give place, if there’s a lady 
in the case,’ and there’s a confoundedly 
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pretty one now, isn’t there, Vane? What 
would our little Surrey damsel (who, by 
the way, seems to have cut the wife since 
your engagement) say to the idea of your 
going off in this way? I’m surprised 
even to see you up in town. When is it 
to come off?” 

“When is what to come off?” said 
Gareth sharply. 

Of all things he had wished, though he 
scarce knew why, not to mention his en- 
gagement to Belle till matters were more 
advanced. 

Matt Jacobson laughed. 

“What? Why, the wedding, of course. 
Your cousin looks surprised, I see. Have 
I told a secret? Very sorry, I’m sure; 
but, ‘pon my word, I thought among rela- 
tions ——” 

“You might venture on a jest without 
fearing to be taken in earnest,” put in 
Belle Beverley. Her figure was drawn 
up to its full height; but Gareth saw, 
with a thrill at his own pulses which an- 
noyed him, that the hand which rested 
near his on the side of the carriage trem- 
bled like a leaf; while even her lips had 
paled. “You were right, Mr. Jacobson. 
Gareth Vane and I are too near relations 
and too old friends for me to be likely to 
believe that he would let the news of his 
engagement — if there were such a thing 
— reach me through a mere acquaintance. 
And now, good-afternoon, gentlemen. If 
Cora doesn’t mind, we’ll drive on. It’s 
too hot for sitting still in this glare. Till 
to-morrow, Gar.” 

They were off before Gareth could an- 
swer, if he had wished to do so, and the 
two men were left looking at one another. 

“So,” said Mr. Jacobson oumeity, “that’s 
the way the wind blows, does it? A fine 
fellow you are, Vane, with two strings to 
a bow, and such strings forsooth. 

=gad! though, I know which I’d choose 
if I were free. That woman is superb. 
What a lucky dog you are!” 

“ Glad you think so,” said Gareth with 
a little extra languor of manner because of 
the vexation he was feeling. ‘“ My cousin 
ought to be obliged to you. Good-bye. 
Remember me to Mrs. Jacobson. I’ve 
got an engagement.” 

“So I had thought,” retorted Mr. Ja- 
cobson with a sneer. “Sits pretty easy 
on you, though. Take care it doesn’t on 
other folks as well. I suppose you know 
that your rival is back at Chadleigh End; 
and that there’s a French proverb, which 
says: ‘On revient toujours & ses pre- 
miéres amours.’ Ta, ta.” 

Gareth went home that afternoon feel- 





ing thoroughly put out. The thunder in 
the air had given him the headache; and 
two or three things seemed to have con- 
spired to go wrong with him. 

That trip to Norway. Could anything 
have seemed more charming to his pleas- 
ure-loving soul — hateful, too, as London 
at the present moment undoubtedly was? 

Then the company. Just what he would 
have chosen. 

The colonel, a dry, shrewd American, 
full of quaint jests and humorous anec- 
dotes ; his wife, clever, pretty, and with a 
voice like a nightingale; Ella Peel, the 
very ideal of a jolly girl, capable of pulling 
an oar, taking a second in a glee, or 
tramping a dozen miles over rock and 
heath with equal ease; Mrs. Vanderbilt’s 
brother, Washington P. Jeffcote, a fellow 
journalist, mild, well-mannered, and with 
an inexhaustible supply of the best cigars 
to be smoked anywhere in England or 
*“ Amurrica;’? Trembolini, the famous 
baritone, with a voice of thunder and 
a heart of honey; Belle—— Pshaw! 
where was the good of thinking of it, if 
he couldn’t go? And how could he think 
of such a thing now that he was fettered 
by an engagement? He couldn’t have 
afforded it anyhow; but under other cir- 
cumstances Helen might have lent him 
the money. Now — deuce take it all! 
And why did people tantalize him by sug- 

esting things that were out of his reach? 
Coubtnn too! It was just like that chat- 
tering idiot to go and blurt out about 
Sybil to Belle. “1 believe the scoun- 
drel’s in love with her himself. By Jove, 
how she put him down, though! I never 
thought she would have taken it in that 
way. It was enough to make one fancy 
— He thought that, too; and so does 
Helen. But no, there’s nothing in it 
really. We’ve both outlived that non- 
sense long enough ago; and in the Nile 
days it was she who was the cool one and 
I the maniac. And now she wants me to 
take the same position. I wish I had 
told her more positively it was impossi- 
ble; but she went off in such a hurry she 
— me no time even to excuse myself 
rom the dinner to-morrow, as I had in- 
tended. I must write instead; but I may 
as well wait till I get Sybil’s letter. 
There’s sure to be one; and, by Heaven! 
if she makes any absurd difficulties, or 
says she can’t come, I — well, it will be 
her own fault; but I believe I’d go to 
Norway after all. Ha! there’s the thun- 
der at last.” 

It was the first distant muttering sig- 
nificant of the coming storm; but before 
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ten minutes were over the rain was pat- 
tering down in huge, hot drops upon the 
dusty pavement; and all night long it 
beat and fretted at the window-pane to an 
accompaniment of heavy rolling thunder- 
claps and rapid flashes of lightning, which 
once brought his landlady to his door to 
ask if he would mind putting the fire- 
irons under the hearth-rug, and twice or 
thrice disturbed him in his slumbers. 
They might have done so altogether had 
he guessed that all through the early part 
of the night, Sybil — delicate. tenderly- 
reared Sybil — was lying on a heap of wet 
gravel in the old pit on Chadleigh Heath, 
exposed to all the fury of the storm. But 
no such vision ever crossed his mind; as 
how, indeed, should it? The mistake 
caused by using that pre-dated letter 
which made “the day after to-morrow” 
read to Sybil for Thursday, instead of the 
Friday which was intended—a mistake 
which the reader must have seen for 
himself from the beginning, never even 
crossed Gareth’s brain for one fleeting 
moment. It was a type of his habitual 
thoughtlessness both that he should have 
done so careless a thing and that, having 
done it, he should have failed to give a 
thought to its consequences; a type, too, 
of the way in which he had more than 
once before muddled his own affairs and 
shipwrecked those of others. 

There was no letter for him in the 
morning; and though Mr. Vane had 
sneered at the fondness of women for 
writing without any necessity, and had 
deprecated beforehand the idea of scru- 
ples or demurs, the silence rather irritated 
him. Of course it meant that she would 
be there. In fact, his own letter had as 

ood as said, “* Don’t answer, but come;” 

ut he had not expected it to be obeyed 
so literally. It was unlike his idea of 
Sybil’s loving feminine effusiveness, and 
he almost wondered if the interview would 
be less tender to correspond. Surely that 
old lover of hers, with his confounded 
parson’s cunning, had not contrived 
Bah! that was all Jacobson’s nonsense ; 
and, any how, what he had got to do was 
to go and make his excuses to Belle be- 
forehand. Perhaps he had better call on 
her for that purpose. It would be more 
civil than writing, and the latter might 
look as if he were afraid of an interview 
and make her despise him. 

He went there accordingly, choosing 
an hour in the morning when he half 
hoped he might find her out, and be able 
to leave a pencilled line of apology; but 
he was disappointed. Not only was Belle 








herself within, and at home to him, but 
the whole house seemed alive with prepa- 
rations for departure. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt, more gorgeously ate 
tired at twelve noon than English ladies 
are wont to be for an afternoon /é/e, was 
looking out places of intérest in Murray’s 
Norway; a Gladstone bag, and a huge 
leather-covered dress-basket, fresh from 
the trunkmaker’s, were standing in the 
hall; and Belle herself, in a morning robe 
of salmon -colored cashmere, with wide 
loose sleeves and rufflings of lace and 
ribbon all down the front, was just scrawl- 
ing a telegram to Lord Lampden, the page 
waiting at her elbow, when Gareth’s en- 
trance caused her to start up and flin 
aside the pen with a frank exclamation o 
oy. 

Tre was vexed with himself to feel how 
it moved him to see the eager brightness 
die out of her face when she learnt the 
purport of his visit. 

“Not coming this evening? I had 
hoped you only came now to settle about 
our journey. You are going with us. 
We can’t do without you; and I have 
written ——” 

“My dear Belle, I wish with all my 
heart that I could; but it’s out of the 
question.” 

“ Out of the question to take your usual 
summer’s outing, and do me a favor in 
taking it! Why? You said yourself you 
had made no other plans; and I know you 
have wished to go to Norway. What is 
the matter? Have I offended you; or 
is—— Was that man right? Is there 
some woman in the way?” 

She had drawn him out of the room 
where her friend was seated, into the 
smaller one within, and Gareth could see 
the lips which put the question tremble as 
her hands had done yesterday; only now 
there was a red flame in either cheek. 
His own wore their normal color, yet he 
had not courage to tell her the truth. 
Besides, there was the bare possibility 
that Sybil might disappoint him, and put 
fresh difficulties in the way, and he re- 
membered that if she did so he would 
count himself free to go where he listed. 
It was this thought which eased his con- 
science to answer, — 

“ There is no woman in the case; and, 
my dear Belle, you’re only too good to 
ask me. Jacobson is an impertinent ‘a 

“TI don’t like him,” she interrupted. 
“Gareth, why did you ever bring him 
here? He has been coming, and coming 
incessantly, this summer. Why do you 
send him?” 
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“T send him? I never even knew of 


it.” 
“Yet you have been continually at his 
place or in the neighborhood; and he 
even had the impertinence to hint to me 
that he was making a cat’s-paw of some 
country coquette to keep you away so that 
he might fill your place here. My dear 
Gar, you know how I want you to be 
happy ; but don’t — for your own sake — 
don’t let a man like that dupe you.” 

There was a flush now on Gareth’s 
face, an angry one; but his smile was 
only scornful. 

“Dupe me! No fear of that; though 
I own your exposition of the Israelite’s 
little game is both new and edifying to 
me. He made a mistake, though, seeing 
that I have no place to fill, except that of 
one among a thousand admirers of the 
beautiful Mrs. B. Snub him, de//e cousine, 
as you’ve often snubbed me, and — get 
rid of him.” 

“When did I snub you, except in fun? 
But he is not so easily got rid of, and if I 
try, it puts Cora out. She has taken a 
fancy to him. She actually wants — Gar- 
eth, it is true —that I should ask him to 
come with us if you fail me.” 

“ But he has a wife. Does Mrs. Van- 
derbilt know that?” 

“ Wives’ fetters sit easily on some men. 
He came on to Cora’s after the drive yes- 
terday, and fished for an invitation till, if 
there had been the tiniest vacant berth, 
she would have given it him then. Gar- 
eth, you will not let him have the chance 
of one?” 

“I should be only too happy to hinder 
it; but, honor bright, I don’t think I can.” 

“ You don’t think! You are not sure?” 

“T am almost sure. There is just a 
faint chance that this business which pre- 
vents my dining with you to-night might 
leave me at liberty, but ——” 

“ And when will this business be over?” 

“ Scarcely before ten o’clock.” 

“Then come to me at ten, and tell me. 
Promise that, at least. How long is it 
since I asked you a favor? Time was 
when you would have begged this of me.” 

“I have grown less presumptuous with 
age, which makes your offer more gener- 
ous. If I’m fortunate enough to be able 
to claim the vacant berth, I will certainly 
come and do so, and to-night, since you 
let me.” 

And then he made his escape. As he 


walked down the muddy, steaming streets, 
in which the close air, still heavy with 
latent thunder, seemed to bring forth 
every dormant noisome London smell, 
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the thought of that white-winged yacht 
breasting the waves of the northern sea 
came across him like a breath of paradise. 
Yet the very pang of envy it awakened 
made him more satisfied with himself. 
For once in his life he felt as if he had 
rivalled St. Anthony. The temptation 
had taken a more alluring form than he 
had thought for. 

He little dreamt what reward his virtue 
was to meet when, on going to his rooms 
that evening to change his coat for the 
railway journey, he found two notes wait- 
ing for him. 

One was from Matt Jacobson, and as 
foliows : — 


“ My DEAR VANE, — I’m afraid I made 
a stupid blunder yesterday, and vexed 
both you and a certain fair lady who shall 
be nameless; but you have not looked us 
up for some time, and the Dysart young 
lady (ungrateful puss !) has fairly cut my 
wife, so I didn’t know there had been a 
split between you, although I own your 
departure and the parson’s return might 
have suggested it. When I got home 
last night, however, I found my little 
Vicky had returned from her morning 
walk full of a most touching interview she 
and her nurse had witnessed between 
pretty Miss Sybil and her old lover. 
There were pocket-handkerchiefs out, 
hands clasped in hands, and heads to- 
gether (all in the open air!); from which 
I take it for granted that a reconciliation 
was going on, and that you have vacated 
the field. The young lady’s affections 
seem easily transferable; or was it you 
who were fickle? At any rate you appear 
to have consoled yourself as easily. I 
congratulate you. — In haste, yours, 

“ MATT JACOBSON.” 


The other was from Dr. Hamilton. 


“My DEAR GARETH, —In a note to 
your sister to-day, Mrs. Beverley men- 
tions that she and a party of friends are 
going to Norway for their summer holi- 
day, and want you to join them; but that 
you seem to find some difficulty in a 
so. It has occurred to us that the diffi- 
culty is probably a pecuniary one, and, 
therefore, I write this to say that if fifty 
pounds would be of any use to you, you 
can have a cheque for the same by send- 
ing forit. Don’t make a fuss of gratitude 
over this. I’m a plain man, and I tell you 
frankly that I shouldn’t ue in gy | 
you money for a mere pleasure-trip if 
didn’t think you were better in any place 
than London just now. The fact is, you 








have got into a bad set of late, Gar, and 
have wasted your time and money on 
play and follies which can only end in 
your ruin, and the thought of which has 
seriously grieved your sister. Use this 
voyage to break free from friends and 
habits which are daily dragging you lower, 
and Helen and I will count the cash well 
spent. If you also use it in thinking 


more seriously over an engagement, in 


which I am sorry to hear you have en- 
tangled yourself, I, as your friend, shall 
be still better pleased. A brother-in-law 
has no right to interfere in such matters, 
and I claim none; but I happen to know 
something of the person in question and 
her family; and I tell you emphatically 
that such a marriage would not be for your 
honor, and that the young woman (who 
has already jilted a better man than syour- 
self) could never be received by my wife 
in the event of her becoming yours. This 
is frank speaking, but meant in kindness, 
and you will take it kindly, I know. After 
all, [ say nothing more but: Don’t be 
hasty! Think. — Your affectionate broth- 
er, JoHN HAMILTON.” 


It was between three and four hours 
after reading this that Gareth Vane rang 
at the bell of Mrs. Beverley’s house and 
was admitted. He was very pale, there 
was a sharp furrow between his brows, 
and his blue eyes were unusually bright; 
but from the accurately brushed waves of 
his glossy hair to the diamonds in his 
shirt-front, and the points of his patent- 
leather shoes, there was no iota which 
betrayed one wandering thought, or care- 
less finger-touch in the elegant elaborate- 
ness of his usual appearance. Yet he 
had been down to Chadleigh Heath, had 
waited half an hour for the up train with- 
out seeing a soul who knew him; and had 
returned to London, and even written a 
brief note, before he changed his dress 
and set out for Kensington. 

Sybil had not appeared, and he had 
hardly expected her to do so. Indeed, 
he never thought of doubting Matt Jacob- 
son’s story. If the latter had lured him 
on in his Tovociiaie with Miss Dysart, it 
was certainly not his interest to help by a 
syllable in breaking it off; and he had 
evidently written believing what he said. 
John Hamilton, too, was an honorable 
man, one to whom Gareth looked up, and 
who, he knew, would not speak on such a 
matter without reason. Had not that very 
reminder, indeed, “ She has jilted a better 
man than you already,” been rankling in 
his own mind, even under the sweetness 
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of Sybil’s kisses, and still more through 
the difficulties and restrictions which po 
had imposed on him? No; she was a 
weak, soft creature, facile to win. The 
first sight of her old lover returned had 
probably re-awakened her tender feelings 
for him; and she had shrunk from meet- 
ing Gareth without even writing to make 
excuse for doing so. Perhaps the ex- 
cuses would come Iater. If so, too late 
for him. He wished the parson joy, and 
for his own part took his freedom back 
most gladly, 

As Belle Beverley saw him coming to 
meet her across the room, she looked in 
his eyes and read, through all the languor 
and nonchalance of his bearing, what was 
the answer he had brought her. Yet 
there was a meaning in his tone, and in 
the pressure of his hand; which set her 
heart fluttering as though she were a girl, 
as he said: “I have kept my promise, 

ou see, and come back to you. Is that 
erth still vacant, Belle? If so, put me 
down for it. I am yours now until you 
dismiss me.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ WHOM SYBIL CHOOSES I WILL 
CHOOSE.” 


“But Jenny, my dear, I can’t bear to 
think of it,” said Mrs. Ashleigh. “So 
far away! And how do you know that 
this person will make you comfortable ? 
Lord Dysart! Pshaw! What is Lord 
Dysart’s caring for you, compared with 
ours? And that is it; you make me feel 
as if we had been unkind—as if we did 
not share in your grief. Indeed, my dear, 
you wrong us. You forget how many 
years your poor mother and I had been 
dear friends. I was always very fond of 
her, and I am very fond of you now, 
Jenny child.” 

There was a heap of boxes and pack- 
ages in the little hall at Hillbrow, and 
Mrs. Ashleigh —cool, sarcastic, stately 
Mrs. Ashleigh — was seated on oné ¢“ 
the former crying as unrestrainedly: as 
any milkmaid, while she held one of Jien- 
ny’s hands clasped in hers. \ 

All around there were signs of distu 
ance and moving — pictures taken dow 
and laid on sofas, pots of flowers tied u 
in bits of sacking, books and desks heape 
together on the floor, straw and litter 
everywhere ; and Jenny, with the pallor of 
her face and hands gleaming whitely from 
the contrast to her straight black gown, 
looking like some tall, pale lily that an un- 
timely frost has nipped. 
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“ Thank you,” she said gently, but with 
a slight coldness, as recognizing the em- 

hasis on that “you” which separated 

er from Sybil. “I know you are very 
kind, but you forget Lord Dysart is our 
relation — our only relation now. We 
were obliged to send for him, and he has 
arranged everything for us. I am glad it 
is not out of Surrey. It would have been 
hard to go right away.” 

“ Right away!” echoed Mrs. Ashleigh ; 
“why, my dear, do you know how far 
Esher is from Dilworth? Twelve miles 
at least, and you can’t go by rail except 
by changing at Clapham. Anything might 
happen ‘before one could get to you.” 

“T do not think there is anything to 
happen to us now,” said Jenny, with so 
sad a smile that Mrs. Ashleigh could have 
welcomed the sight of tears instead. 
“We had nothing but our mother and our 
home before, and we have lost both. So 
long as we are together we have nothing 
more to lose; and it was very good of 
Lord Dysart to pay for a home for us 
with his old housekeeper, for you know 
we have nothing of our own except Sybil’s 
one hundred pounds a year, and we could 
not both live on that.” 

“I knew your poor mother’s income 
died with her, but I have always under- 
stood—she told me, indeed —that she 
had insured her life for two thousand 
pounds on purpose —— ” 

“So she did; but I suppose she had 
a good deal to think of this year and for- 
got it, or perhaps she was short of 
money; anyhow, it seems there has been 
no premium paid for the last eighteen 
months, and so it has fallen through. 
Poor mother! it was a comfort she was 

She 
It is 


not able to remember at the last. 
was always so anxious for us. 
better she should not have known.” 

“ Better for her,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, 
still gently stroking the cold, slim hand 
she held. “Yet it seems strange, with 
that intense anxiety for you, that she 
should have forgotten, and I don’t like to 
think of your being left so destitute, my 
poor Jenny. It is only right of Lord 
Dysart to be kind, of course; but if he 
had not been ——” 

“If he had not been, we could have 
done without him,” said Jenny, trying to 
smile more bravely; “ we have been well 
taught. I should Sewn got a place as gov- 
erness —daily governess, so as not to 
leave poor Sybil too much alone while she 
is ailing, or perhaps ——” 

“You should have done nothing of the 
sort,” Mrs. Ashleigh interrupted warmly. 
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“Child, do you want to make me angry? 
You should have come to me, and taken 
care of me till some one else ran away 
with you. Oh, yes; you needn’t look at 
me. Margaret and I talked it over di- 
rectly we heard how it was with you. It 
seemed likely to both of us that Lord 
Dysart or some of your— your sister’s 
new connections, would naturally ask her 
to stay with them, and so we decided to 
put in our claim to you and bring you 
home to Dilworth for as long as you 
would stay. You would not dislike to be 
with your old friends, would you, my 
dear? Indeed, we would have tried to 
make you happy.” 

“You are very good,” said Jenny, with 
a trembling voice, though even then no 
tears came to her eyes, grown pitiful with 
repression of such luxury. “But I could 
not be happy away from Sybil while she 
wants me. We have only one another 
now, and she is not going to — to any one. 
She would not, even if she were well 
enough. We mean to keep together.” 

“T am sorry she has been so ill,” said 
Mrs. Ashleigh, rather stiffly. Kind wom- 
an, and Christian as she was, it was not 
in human nature for her to be ready to 
forgive and take to her arms the girl who 
had so cruelly jilted her son, and espe- 
cially a girl about whom people were say- 
ing such terrible things at present. Yet 
it was an impulse of true motherliness 
which, as the thought of these things rose 
before her mind, caused her to add with 
some embarrassment: “I am sorry for 
it, both because it is an additional trouble 
when you must both need all your strength, 
and because it lends a color to the —— 
My dear Jenny, I hardly like to speak 
about such matters to you, and yet, if 
they cannot be disproved, they will greatly 
injure —not you! none could be so un- 
just as to connect you with your sister in 
these unpleasant scandals — but Sybil 
herself, and far more than ” 

“Scandals! What scandals?” cried 
Jenny. Her face had flushed like a rose, 
and she plucked away her hand as though 
it had been stung. “I do not understand 
you. People are unjust enough here, but 
there is no injustice in connecting me 
with my sister in any and every way. 
Why should they not? I wish them to 
do so.” 

“My dear, you are hasty,” answered 
Mrs. Ashleigh. “ Do you think I would 
run the risk of offending you if I could 
help it, or that it is any pleasure to me to 
mention Sybil’s name? I did so because, 





grievously as she has disappointed me, 





she is still a young girl, and my dear 
dead friend’s daughter. These reports 
about her have pained us all greatly, and 
I should have been glad to be able to 
contradict them. But if you are angry 
with me ——” 

“ Please do not mind my being angry,” 
cried Jenny passionately. Her mood had 
changed, and she was as crimsoned and 
panting now as she had been pale and 
still before. “Tell me what they say, 
these people who do not even know how 
to respect my dear, gentle, innocent sister 
in her sorrow. It will not be difficult to 
contradict it, at any rate. Sybil never 
did anything to be ashamed of in her life, 
and if Lion could forgive that, as he told 
me himself he had done, none else need 
say anything about it.” 

“ This was nothing to do with Lion,” 
said Mrs. Ashleigh gently. “It—— 
My dear, I would far rather not tell you. 
You are too young and pure to hear of 
such matters; but, on the other hand, if 
they should be untrue, she ought to know, 
and they will come better from me than 
the rector. Jenny, dear; they say Sybil 
caused her mother’s death, that she ran 
away with Mr. Vane the evening before 
it happened ; but when she found out he 
did—did not mean to marry her, she 
escaped next morning and came home, 
and that it was the shock of seeing her 
daughter’s return under such circum- 
stances which killed My child, it is 
— to have to repeat such things, 

ut ” 

“ But, oh! it is more terrible to invent 
them,” cried Jenny. She was trembling 
with indignant horror, her head thrown 
back, her face flashing with scornful dis- 
gust. “Mrs. Ashleigh, you don’t believe 
—you who knew my mother, who knew 
kde Sybil— you would never be- 
lieve — oh! you could not credit anything 
so infamously false.” 

“It is false, then? All of it?” Mrs. 
Ashleigh put in with real gladness. At 
that moment she actually thought her 
young, outspoken favorite more beautiful 
than her sister, and felt that for Jenny’s 
sake it might be possible to forgive Sybil. 
“ My dear, I am so pleased. It seemed 
a most horrible story to me; and now 
that I can deny it But you must 
give me full authority todo so. It is all 
sheer invention, Sybil’s leaving her home 
and Mr. Vane’s conduct, and the shock 
to your poor dear mother, all mere vulgar 
falsehood? How glad I am I told you of 
| ed 

She had risen, and was looking at her 
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young friend with bright, inquiring eyes, 
one hand raised to stroke the fair, smooth 
head with a comforting touch; but to her 
surprise Jenny shrank, shrank unmistaka- 
bly from eye and touch, and the flush 
which a moment before had kindled her 
face with such unwonted beauty, died 
suddenly out of it leaving it ghastly pale. 

She knew the whole story, all that had 
happened. Sybil had told it frankly to 
her, clinging to her neck in the first agony 
of her sorrow, and, therefore, she knew 
that, save for that one most unpardonable 
act of disobedience, her sister was inno- 
cent of all wrong and shame in the mat- 
ter; but she had sense enough to know, 
too, that even if that story were told to 
the outer world few would believe it — 
scarcely even the kind-hearted woman 
with the cynical smile, whose word in the 
neighborhood was all-powerful to prove 
or disprove an accusation ; nay, that their 
own mother must have lost faith in her 
child’s honor and maidenliness, and died 
in the shock of such disbelief; and she 
could not crush her poor, bruised darling 
still lower by telling the feeble, halting, 
unconfirmed story as it stood. Besides, 
had she the right to tell it—to betray 
Sybil’s secret and brand the man she 
loved with cruelty and selfishness, which 
would go far to make others believe him 
guilty of worse things yet? Would her 
sister forgive her if she did, and would 
anything recompense her for an estrange- 
ment between them? How much easier to 
tell one little falsehood — to say, “ Yes, it is 
all false. Sybil had gone out on an errand 
for my mother,” or “ There was no need 
for her to run away. My mother had for- 
given her and consented to the marriage.” 
Mrs. Ashleigh would believe her, and 
But even as the insidious thought 
shaped itself into words and grew in her 
mind, Jenny’s keen integrity met and cast 
it from her with a shiver. 

“Falsehood? Yes, itis falsehood,” she 
said, lifting her white face and looking 
full at the rector’s wife. “Sybil did go 
out that evening, but it was not to run 
away. I cannot tell you what she went 
for. That has nothing to do with it, and 
it was not her fault that she did not come 
back when she intended. She had an 
accident, and hurt her foot. She — 
Mrs. Ashleigh, if you look in that way it 
is no use my saying anything; but it is 
true all the same. Sybil never saw Mr. 
Vane. She told me so. Surely, surely 
you believe her?” 

“ My dear, I wish I could,” said Mrs. 
Ashleigh gravely. “But you must own 
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the look——-_ Hush! 
ing to make you angry. 
sorry for you.” 

But Jenny could not be content. 

“Sorry!” she cried vehemently. 
“What does that matter? Do you not 
believe me?” 

Mrs. Ashleigh looked at her. 

“ Did your mother believe ?” she asked 
solemnly ; and then as the poor, tortured 
child shrank back, hiding her face in her 
hands, “I believe in you,” she added, 
very kindly, “and I pity, I most sincerely 
pity Sybil. If she has erred, she has 
been most heavily punished, and, though 
she and I can scarcely be friends, I will do 
all in my power to help and shield her. 
Jenny, my poor child, don’t sob so. I 
am not in the least offended with you; 
and when you have got settled in your 
new home, you must come and stay with 
me.” 

But Jenny only shook her head, and 
drew herself away from the kind arm and 
motherly bosom which would have shel- 
tered her. It would have been very 
sweet that shelter, very sweet to have 
rested her aching head there; but there 
was no room there for Sybil; and could 
she take any good which her sister might 
not share? 

“No, no,” she said brokenly; “you 
mean to be kind and generous, but I can- 
not go to you, and you must not come to 
us. It is well that we are going away. 
We could not stay in a place where even 
the people who have known us all our 
lives can say what you have said, and be- 
lieve what you believe ; and I can have no 
friends but my sister’s. Mrs. Ashleigh, 
please forgive me; but it is better so. 
You cannot separate Sybil and me. If 
she has disappointed you, if you think 
badly of her, think as badly of me; for I 
love her so much that where she goes I 
will go, and whom she chooses I will 
choose. Only when youare asked for the 
truth about her, tell the story as I tell it 
you —that is all I ask of you. By to- 
morrow we shall be gone away, and there 
will be no one else to do it.” 

It was quite true. The litter and dis- 
order all about were signs of the packing 
even then going on; and when Mrs. Ash- 
leigh had driven away, going still sorrow- 
fully incredulous, and with a certain 
Stately constraint about her farewell which 
poor Jenny knew to be the effect of her 
own impetuous renunciation, it was an 
additional pain to the girl that there was 
not a corner in their once quiet and peace- 
ful home in which she could hide herself 


I am saying noth- 
I am very, very 
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to weep undisturbed; save, indeed, her 
sister’s sick-room, where she had already 
resolved it would be sin and selfishness 
- show anything but a calm and hopeful 
ace. 

For poor Sybil was suffering grievously 
both in mind and body. It was a fort- 
night to-day since her mother’s death, 
eight days since the funeral, and yet she 
had never seen the dead face, which had 
looked its last upon her empty room, be- 
fore it was hid under the coffin-lid; nor 
had she left the chamber to which Jenny 
had almost carried her when, over- 
whelmed by the awful tidings so suddenly 
broken to her, she had sunk insensible at 
her sister’s feet. Alas! she only woke 
from that swoon to pain and suffering so 
intense that even the unconsciousness of 
death would have seemed merciful in ex- 
change. 

That night passed under the pourin 
rain, and in clothes wet to the skin, ha 
brought on a severe attack of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs; and even now, though 
the worst part of the illness was over, and 
she was so far recovered as to leave her 
bed and lie on the sofa for the greater 
part of the day, there remained behind a 
constant hacking cough, and a prostration 
and languor against which medicines 
seemed to have no effect. 

“T am not sure that change of air and 
scene won’t do her more good than any- 
thing,” the doctor told Jenny consolingly. 
“This weakness is as much from the 
shock to the nerves as the illness;” and 
Jenny had hoped that even the sad ex- 
citement of their preparations for depart- 
ure might rouse her sister a little; but 
Sybil hardly seemed to heed or pay atten- 
tion to them; and even now, when the last 
day had come, she lay motionless on her 
couch with her face crushed down in the 
pillows as if to hide it from the light, 
never speaking or moving save when she 
was asked how she would like this thing 
or that, when her answer was always, — 

“Ask Miss Jenny, please. She will 
tell you. I had rather she settled it.” 

Everything fell on Jenny in these days 
— packing arrangements, business letters, 
dismissals of servants, all the sorrowful 
work, the petty worries and anxieties, 
great and small, of breaking up the home 
where they had lived since children, and 
entering on their new one. Sometimes ske 
wondered at herself, so young and inex- 
perienced as she was, for being able todo 
it at all, and decided that she could never 
have succeeded but for Lionel’s help. 
Lion, though he never came to the house, 








was always at her beck and call, and 
ready to serve them in every way, from 
driving bargains with auctioneers and 
house-agents, and seeing Lord Dysart’s 
lawyer, to buying in little trifles which 
Jenny did not think it right to keep, but 
from which he knew both girls would hate 
to part, and even going over to Esher to 
visit Mrs. Matherson, the widow with 
whom they were to board, to make sure 
that everything had been arranged com- 
fortably for their reception. 

“* We've been brother and sister so long, 
Jenny dear, you mustn’t disown me just 
when the biggest comfort I have left is to 
be of use to you,” he said with an un- 
wonted moisture in his honest eyes ; and 
Jenny accepted his good offices as — 
as they were given. She knew he did it 
all for Sybil’s sake, not hers. He believed 
in Sybil. 

Lord Dysart, too, had been kind in his 
way. As an elderly widower of somewhat 
gay proclivities he could hardly have taken 
the girls to live with him even if he had 
wished it, and, besides, he was just start- 
ing for the German baths; but in the 
autumn, when his sister, Lady Willough- 
by, came to pay him her annual visit, the 

irls must both come, too, and very likely 

ady Willoughby would take a fancy to 
one of them, and bring her up to London to 
be introduced, and that sort of thing. Lady 
Willoughby liked chaperoning a pretty 
girl; and there was no denying that 
Sybil was a deucedly pretty little thing 
when well. Pity that long, thin Jenny 
didn’t take after her, and put on a little 
flesh and blood. In the mean time, how- 
ever, and since they wanted to be quiet, 
they had better board with an old house- 
keeper of his, a very good sort of body, 
who would wait on and look after them at 
the same time. She was pensioned off, 
and lived rent-free in a cottage belonging 
to the earl near Esher Common; but she 
sometimes added to her income by taking 
boarders, and he knew she would be de- 
lighted to have the Miss Dysarts. As 
for their dress and washing, and those 
matters, they must pay for them out of the 
proceeds of the sale and the hundred 
pounds a year his wife had left Sybil. It 
was a pity there was no more, and that 
their mother should have thrown all that 
insurance money away as she had done; 
but that was always the way with women, 
and clever women capactalty, who would 
manage their own affairs. The girls 
might be glad they had anything, and that 
ow Matherson was there to take care of 

em. 
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Poor Jenny did not feel very glad when 
on the morning of their last day at home 
she went all over the house, from room 
to room, saying a final good-bye to each 
through tears which so blinded her she 
could scarcely see the. familiar corners, 
whose memories she would fain have car- 
ried away with her; kneeling beside her 
mother’s bed, and pressing her lips to the 
pillow where that loved head had rested ; 
to the little bench in the arbor, where long 
ago she used to sit while the children 
romped among the rose-walks in the gar- 
den ; and to the sofa in the drawing-room 
where she always rested of an evening 
while Sybil sang to her the simple ballads 
she loved, and Lion and Jenny, half-hid- 
den behind a heap of books at a distant 
table, fought out some argument in sub- 
dued voices so as not to‘disturb the mu- 
sic. 

Sybil did not accompany her in this 
farewell pilgrimage; she was far too 
weak for such a trial; and when a few 
hours later the two girls descended the 
stairs to the carriage which was waiting 
for them, the elder hanging heavily on 
her sister’s arm, and Jenny, holding her 
closely, whispered, — 

“ Dear, wouldn’t you like to take one 
look at mother’s room before we go? It 
is just as it always was still. I even filled 
the flower-vases to-day so as to leave 
them as she liked it;” Sybil only shiv- 
ered from head to foot, and clung closer 
to her sister, murmuring, — 

“Oh, no, no; I could not bear it.” 

Yet, as they drove away from the house, 
she leaned suddenly forward for one long, 
yearning, wistful look at the old home she 
was leaving, and then dropped back again, 
and hid her face with a low sob on Jen- 
ny’s bosom, while the younger girl clasped 
her tight with such fast-falling tears that 
it was not for two or three minutes that 
she found out that the effort had been too 
much for her sister’s strength. She had 
fainted again. 

Not once since that first agitated con- 
fession, poured out when she was half 
delirious with pain and fever, had Sybil 
uttered Gareth Vane’s name, or expressed 
a wish to see him. A letter addressed to 
her in his handwriting had arrived the 
second day after Mrs. Dysart’s death, but 
she was then too ill even to be told of it; 
and when the crisis was turned, and she 
was able to ask, very low and falteringly, 
if anything had come for her, Jenny went 
at once for the note (it was too thin to be 
anything more), and put it in her sister’s 
hand, going away without even glancing 
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at her. She was very sorry afterwards ; 
for as she came up-stairs an hour later 
she met a maid, who was hurrying to tell 
her that she had just found poor Miss 
Sybil in a dead faint; and though the lat- 
ter made no allusion to the letter even 
after she had recovered, Jenny could not 
think it had brought her either comfort 
or gladness. Indeed, when the doctor 
came next day, he spoke more gravely 
than he had yet done of her condition, 
and asked angrily what she had been do- 
ing to account for the utter prostration of 
mind and body in which he found her. 
Alas! it was that which was still baffling 
him, and which, amid all the grief of 
leaving Hillbrow, gave Jenny a feeling of 
comfort in thinking of the Esher cottage, 
from the hope that the entire change and 
newness of everything there might do 
more even than her tenderest nursing to 
restore Sybil to her former state. 

The comfort grew stronger when they 
got there, and Mrs. Matherson bustled 
out to receive them: the good dame’s 
rustling black silk gown sak flowery cap, 
donned for the occasion, contrasting with 
the depth of the curtsey which she con- 
sidered it her duty to drop to any one of 
the name of Dysart. There was conso- 
lation in the very sight of her rosy cheeks 
and genial smile, and in the pitying “ Pore 
lamb, pore lamb!” with which, after hav- 
ing helped to carry Sybil to the couch 
prepared for her, she removed the bonnet 
from the fair, drooping head, and then 
hurried away to bring in the little tray of 
hot tea and toast which she had in readi- 
ness for the orphan sisters. 

“ Dear Sybil, doesn’t she look nice and 
comfortable?” Jenny said eagerly when 
they were alone. “And look how bright 
the little room is with flowers, and my 
books, and your work-table arranged just 
as if she knew how we used to have them ! 
Oh, don’t you think we may be happy 
here in time?” But though Sybil’s na- 
tive sweetness made her look and praise, 
and even be the first to thank their land- 
lady for her kind forethought (thanks 
which the good woman eagerly disclaimed, 
vowing it was all the minister’s doing, 
she had only carried out his bidding), 
Jenny saw that the smile which won Mrs. 
Matherson’s heart by its sweetness was 
piteously forced, and that when Sybil 


turned away her head it was to hide the 


falling tears. 

Nor did her after improvement carry 
out her sister’s expectations. She rose 
each morning and came into the little 
parlor; but only to sit in a big armchair, 





her chin supported on one wasted little 
hand, the slender fingers of which cov- 
ered her eyes from sight, and hid her 
melancholy musings. Sometimes, indeed, 
she did not get as far as this, but crept 
from her room to the sofa and lay there, 
gazing, with eyes piteous in their dumb 
searching for something, none knew what, 
at the blue patch of sky visible above the 
pots. of scarlet geranium, lobelias, and 
yellow-flowered musk which filled the 
small window and did their best to shut 
out the light from the room within. Mrs. 
Matherson grew to say, “ Pore lamb, pore 
pretty lamb!” oftener than ever, and to 
tell Jenny that it was a sight to make “a 
h’archangel’s ’eart ache to see that sweet 
young creature pining so for ’er ma; an’ 
all the more since pining couldn’t bring 
the dear lady back again. Now, did Miss 
Jenny think a sweetbread would tempt’er 
sister? If so, let er say the word an’ in 
she’d go to Esher that minnit an’ see if 
one she couldn’t get for love or money.” 

But though Jenny thanked her grate- 
fully, the good woman’s words had deep- 
ened an anxiety in her mind which had 
already been lying there for some little 
time, and making her own heart ache the 
more because, with all her love for her 
sister, she shrank sensitively from remov- 
ing it. 

‘Was Sybil pining for some one else 
besides her mother: some one who could 
be brought back? And if so, ought she, 
could she have the heart to see her suffer 
and say no word for her relief? 

That her sister grieved deeply, inces- 
santly, and with a self-reproach which no 
soothing could remove, for the death of 
the parent whose favorite child she had 
been, Jenny knew full well, but this sor- 
row was an open one, common to both, 
and holy and healing in the very simplic- 
ity of its utterance. There was some- 
thing else behind which found no vent in 
any spoken word: a grief betrayed only 
by those long hours of silent desolation, 
that fixed, pathetic gaze which seemed to 
be forever asking a question to which 
there was no answer, and which was en- 
tirely distinct from the tears which fell in 
soft, heavy showers at the mention of her 
mother’s name, the trembling sob with 
which she would now and again entreat 
Jenny to tell her afresh that the latter 
had forgiven her, had loved her to the 
end, would have loved and forgiven her 
all the same if she had known of her one 
act of disobedience; and must now, in 
heaven, be aware of her innocence of 
anything beyond. Sybil never spoke of 
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her lover; never, so far as Jenny could 
see, wrote to him, or suggested a wish 
that he might be allowed to visit the cot- 
tage in which the sisters had found a ref- 
uge; and, as yet, Jenny’s dislike and 
repugnance for the man was so strong 
that she was only too glad to imitate her 
sister’s reticence. 

At Hillbrow, indeed, she could not have 
done otherwise. It might be natural, 
perhaps, for poor Sybil to crave for the 
love Jeft to her, and for which she had 
been willing to sacrifice allother. Jenny, 
indeed, knew little of that love for which 
the Bible has given authority, that a man 
and woman may “ leave father and mother 
and cleave only to one another ;” but her 
very ignorance of such matters made her 
shy of pronouncing on them; and in the 
depth of her own tenderness for her sis- 
ter she meant what she said when she 
told Mrs. Ashleigh that “whom Sybil 
chose she would choose.” But to act on 
that choice in the home whose peace its 
unworthy object had destroyed, to bring 
the man whom she regarded as the cause 
of her mother’s death to the very house 
whence that mother’s coffin had been car- 
ried, was a thing impossible even to Jen- 
ny’s sisterly affection ; and, judging Sybil 
truly by herself, she felt certain that the 
latter would have shrunk from the idea 
with a repugnance even deeper than her 
own. 

Here at Esher, however, it was differ- 
ent. Mrs. Dysart had told Lionel that 
she would not try any more to force her 
daughter’s choice; and therefore the lat- 
ter was free in all senses to make it as 
she pleased, and if Gareth Vane were 
still the one object of her heart, no good 
could come of banishing him from her. 
Hitherto, at any rate, he had behaved 
with delicacy in staying away, though 
whether of his own will or her sister’s, 
Jenny could not, of course, tell; and of 
one thing she felt inwardly certain, that 
Sybil would not be the first to broach the 
subject of his reception. It lay with her 
then to make the first move; and suppose 
that Sybil were really pining under the 
long separation from her lover, suppose 
that dumb longing in her eyes were for 
the consolation of his presence and ten- 
derness, would it not be the grossest self- 
ishness in Jenny to hold her peace and 
abstain from saying the word which might 
bring back color to those sunken cheeks 
and brightness to those wistful eyes ? 

They were sitting together as usual one 
afternoon, and the light of the setting sun 
failing on Sybil’s face brought out that 





far-away, yearning look with greater dis- 
tinctness than ever, when Jenny came at 
last to a sudden decision on the questions 
with which she had been fighting so long ; 
and flinging the piece of needlework she 
was bending over aside with one of her 
old impetuous movements, much, indeed, 
as though she were flinging aside her old, 
undivided possession of her sister with 
it, she got up and came to the side of the 
latter’s sofa. 

“ Sybil,” she said, standing very erect, 
but with brow, cheeks, and throat all one 
crimson, burning blush, “I want to say 
something to you about — about Mr. 
Vane. You know poor mamma did not 
mean to separate you from him. She 
said so. Shesaid she had been too harsh. 
And if you would like him to come here 
—to send for him—dear Sybil, if it 
would make you happier, please, please 
write ——” 

For a minute there was silence. Jenny 
had stopped abruptly with a dazzle in her 
eyes and a choke in her voice, which 
made her feel as if with another word she 
should burst out crying; and Sybil did 
not move or answer. A swift, searching 
blush had spread all over her poor little 
white face, but it faded as quickly as it 
came, and as Jenny’s eyes cleared, they 
met those of her sister full of a deep-set, 
hopeless anguish, too meek even for 
shame. 

“Oh, no, I could not,” she said ; “and 
it would be no use. Jenny, be kind to 
me; he—he has gone awsy. He does 
not love me any more. He has told me 
so. It is all—all over between us.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LORD CAMPBELL.* 


NortuH of the Tweed,—and in some 
places south of the Tweed, too,—it has 
for many years been a commonplace with 
those who preach self-help, or who dis- 
cuss the phenomena and the philosophy 
of getting on, to point to the career of 
Lord Campbell. By extraordinary indus- 
try, by rigorous self-denial, 7 stead- 
fastly keeping his end in view, by great 
ability, no doubt, and great learning, all 
seconded by wonderful good luck, the 
St. Andrews student of divinity, the son 


* Life of Fohn, Lord Campbell, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain: consisting of a Selection 
Jrom his Autobiography, Diary, and Letters. Ed- 
ited by his Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle. In 
two volumes. London: John Murray. 1881. 
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of good old Dr. Campbell, parish minister 
of Cupar, who had no great connections 
and no powerful friends to back him, was 
solicitor-general at the age of fifty-three, 
attorney-general at fifty-four, was raised 
to the bench as lord chief justice of En- 
gland, and finally became lord chancellor 
of Great Britain. Nor is it enough to 
say he held these great places: no one 
can deny that he proved himself equal to 
the duties of each. He was a strong 
attorney-general. He was one of the 
most eminent of chief justices. And 
though raised to the woolsack at four- 
score, he was a thoroughly sufficient chan- 
cellor. 

This biography will enlist sympathy: 
the reader cannot but rejoice in each step 
of Campbell’s success. It lets usin, with 
remarkable frankness; and the more we 
see of Campbell, the better we like him. 
It is a story of toil and self-denial, of luck 
and disappointment: the young barrister 
sometimes “nearly broken-hearted,” con- 
vinced that he has “no talents for this 
profession;” yet in a little plucking up 
heart again, and writing that his “ patience 
and perseverance are unconquerable.” 
When prosperity came, wonderfully soon, 
and very steadily, he enjoyed it simply 
and showed he di, as a more secretive 
man would not have done. Others are 
not so outspoken. That is their way; 
and by all means let them take it. But 
Campbell’s frankness enlists us on his 
side. And there is really nothing to con- 
ceal: all is pleasing and lovable. We 
share the joy of the aged minister of 
Cupar, sadly mortified when John turned 
away from the ministry of the Scotch 
Church, and slow to believe that his son 
was really rising at the English bar, yet 
at last assured of his growing eminence. 
It was a great fact, and unmistakable, 
when Dr. Campbell’s two sons drove him 
through Cupar streets, crowded on a mar- 
ket-day, in a carriage and four, amid a 
age ovation. You may smile at Camp- 

ell’s unsophisticated enjoyment of such 
things; but you are drawn to the right- 
hearted and sweet-natured man. It is no 
wonder that, in youth and in age, he was, 
in his daughter’s words, “ beloved by all 
who belonged to him.” 

Let us say at once of the daughter who 
has prepared this biography, “ my beloved 
child and best of friends, Mary,” that she 
has done her work admirably well. The 
two volumes consist exclusively of her 
father’s words. The materials from which 
she had to draw were an autobiography, 
a diary, and a series of letters to his 





father and his brother. Whoever reads 
these letters without being touched must 
have either a wrong head or a bad heart. 
Mrs. Hardcastle has given the world an 
abiding memorial of the father whose life 
she brightened; showing him truthfully, 
though doubtless at his best. And this 
is her sufficient reward. 

She has set her father right with all 
readers whose judgment she would value. 
And it was well this should be done. 
For it is to be confessed, and it is a most 
singular instance of the capricious nature 
of public opinion, that Lord Campbell’s 
merits met but a grudging recognition 
through the greater part of his career. 
Here is a man of blameless life, of great 
ability and industry, of perfect truth and 
honor, of much kindness and goodness of 
heart; yet he was grudgingly spoken of 
by many, and bitterly ee by two or 
three, of whom Miss Martineau is a 
specially spiteful specimen. We do not 
here allude to her malignant misrepresen- 
tations of fact in the matter of Campbell’s 
elevation to the chief-justiceship. Of that 
matter we shall speak in its proper place. 
We speak of her general tone of virulent 
depreciation. Nor do we meanwhile refer 
to Brougham, by necessity of his nature 
hating every man who met any success or 
who did anything well; and absolutely 
unrestrained by truth either in puffing 
himself or in running down any other. 
Neither have we in our mind the briefless 
barrister, possibly stopped in some fool- 
ish speech, and vilifying the chief justice 
anonymously ina newspaper. Apart from 
all personal offence, it is quite certain 
that Lord Campbell exerted a real power 
of provocation upon some people. It 
made them angry to think of him and his 
success and his self-complacency. And 
it fell to Campbell to be spoken and writ- 
ten of by several men who could not think 
of any one placed as he was unless with 
a latent comparison with themselves: a 
comparison which was irritative. He 
was well-behaved; which is an iajury to 
some, and would be felt as a rebuke by 
certain ex-chancellors. He was compe- 
tently rich, and paid his bills: a great 
offence to some departed lawyers of high 
position. Wealth and respectability, in 
another, are doubtless a provocation to 
some human beings. Then, it is to be 
admitted, there was a certain tendency 
when on the bench to what may be called 
clap-trap: as in 7hank God, we have no 
Inquisition in England. There were 
jokes: as when the chief justice remarked 
of some poor fellows drowned by the 
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bursting of one of Barclay and Perkins’s 
vats, that they “floated on their water 
bier.” And it was Lord Campbell all 
over, to start up in church at an assize 
service when the clergyman began to read 
the prayer for Parliament, and interrupt 
him with the assurance that Parliament 
was not sitting, the chief justice himself 
having been one of the commissioners 
who prorogued it the evening before. 
Such things were provocative to some 
folk. The writer was p'esent when Lord 
Campbell was asked whether the last- 
named proceeding did not amount to 
brawling in church. With the greatest 
good-nature he replied that probably it 
had better not have been done, but that 
he really could not help correcting a man- 
ifest blunder. Beyond all question, it 
had better not have been done. We have 
all witnessed mistakes in public worship: 
and the rule is that they be ignored at the 
time and forgotten ever after. But we 
are mistaken, if such as read these vol- 
umes will be much disposed to look for 
the spots on the sun. Surely any little 
failings or weaknesses were heleneed, a 
thousand times over, by noble and most 
lovable qualities. One cannot even re- 
member them, thinking of such a charac- 
ter and career; seeing the true man shown 
to us so fully and simply; the shrewd 
Scotchman keeping an _ unsophisticated 
heart to the last; thinking his wife and 
children paragons, and his father and 
brother, and ‘beloved in return as few 
have been; rejoicing, when made chief 
justice of England, that now he could 
provide for the faithful clerk who came as 
a lad to the poor young barrister and 
stayed with him through disappointment 
and success, and shared his rise; fairly 
and bravely earning all his great eleva- 
tion ; waiting for it long and patiently ; 
en enjoying it heartily when it came at 
ast. 

There is no more striking instance of 
the capricious fashion in which things 
befall, than the way in which the nick- 
name of Plain Fohn stuck to Lord Camp- 
bell. It seems to have soothed Brougham 
some little under his own dismal failure 
and isolation, to call Campbell Plain 

ohn and Fack Campbell ; as also to call 

facaulay Zom. If it please any one to 
behold the littleness of the great, let him 
turn to the published correspondence of 
Mr. Macvey Napier. The bitterest en- 
emy Brougham ever had (and he made 
many) never could have shown him up as 
he has there exhibited himself. Macau- 
lay would not stand it: “ That man is 





possessed by the Devil,” — “That man 
zs the Devil,’””— was his outspoken esti- 
mate. Miss Martineau’s venomous little 
hit at Lord Campbell and his wife is 
worth recalling. Ww 


In my earlier days Lord Campbell was 
. wher tah Campbell :” but plain John was 
wonderfully like the present lord: facetious, 
in and out of place, politic, flattering to an in- 
sulting degree, and prone to moralizing in so 
trite a way as to be almost as insulting. He 
was full of knowledge, and might have been 
inexhaustibly entertaining if he could have for- 
gotten his prudence and been natural. When 
his wife, Lady Stratheden, was present, there 
was some explanation both of the worldly pru- 
dence and the behavior to ladies, —as if they 
were spoiled children,—which plain John 
supposed would please them.* 


The public heard less, and his own friends 
heard less, in the latter part of his life, about 
his plainness and humility, and the paternal 
manse ; but he had exhibited these things so 
often in his electioneering speeches and his 
official addresses that he was best known as 
Plain John Campbell to the last.t 


The misrepresentation of words once 
said by Lord Campbell is remarkable, and 
persistent. Lord Campbell never talked 
of his plainness and humility, in the sense 
in which Miss Martineau continually uses 
the phrase. He was the last man to do 
so. “Born in the manse, we have each the 
patent of nobility;” were his words ata 
gathering of sons of the Scotch clergy in 
London, which he and Sir David Wilkie 
attended. The circumstances were the 
simplest possible. He had sat in Parlia- 
ment as member for Edinburgh for sev- 
eral years, being attorney-general. A 
change of ministry came: he went out of 
office; and there was a general election. 
Addressing his constituents, he said that 
when last he appeared before them he 
had held the place of his Majesty’s attor- 
ney-general, and was official head of the 
English bar: now, he was stripped of 
that, and appeared before them as plain 
Jobn Campbell. A more natural and inno- 
cent speech, one would say, could hardly 
be. And one would say there must have 
been few loopholes of attack, when this 
was made so much of and so persistently 
harped upon. 

Whoever knew Lord Campbell knew 
well that his references to his father’s 
house and his student days were not 
made in ‘that peculiar humbleness which 


* Autobiography, vol. i., p. 338. 

t+ Biographical Sketches, p. 246. Miss Martineau’s 
account of Lord Campbell in this volume is a tissue of 
ill-set misrepresentation. 
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we associate with the character of Uriah 
Heep. The two brothers, George and 
Jobn, retrieved the worldly fortunes of the 
family. But the father, Doctor Campbell 
of Cupar, though his living was but 80d. 
a year, was of good descent: his circum- 
stances soon grew adequate to his posi- 
tion; and the dignity of the old clergy- 
man’s look and manner are remembered 
yet. The chancellor came of gentle 
lood, through each parent. It is now 
made matter of complaint by some critics 
that he was unduly proud of his descent. 
Possibly it is wrong to be proud of gentle 
blood, or of anything else. But in telling 
the story of one’s birth it seems natural 
to state facts. And the accusations of 
over-pride and of over-humility cannot 
both be true. 

If we knew as much about any chancel- 
lor, or any tutor who becomes a bishop, 
or any mortal who wins one of the great 
prizes of life, as we know about Lord 
Campbell, we should, doubtless, feel the 
like interest in him. But, in fact, we are 
not commonly permitted to get behind the 
scenes with the winners in the lottery of 
life as we are permitted here. And, not 
to all readers, but assuredly to some, there 
is about Lord Campbell a singular combi- 
nation of circumstances of special inter- 
est, hardly ever combined. Homely Fife; 
dear and sacred St. Andrews, university 
and links, gray ruins and green ivy and 
broad sea, and remembrances innumera- 
ble, grave and gay, national, and ex- 
tremely individual; likewise the sternly 
Tory Church of Scotland, republican by 
constitution, High-Church (till these last 
years) by practice if ever High-Churchism 
were; believing in the House of Peers, 
likewise in the goodness of George IV. 
and the wisdom of William IV.: these 
things go kindly together, and have gone 
together for ages. But these things in 
combination with Westminster Hall and 
the courts of Guildhall, with the Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn, with the drawing of 
eee and the fees inscribed on the 

ack of briefs, with the bullying of Ellen- 
borough and the ever-ready tears of Eldon, 
with the procession at the beginning of 
term and the taking of silk: how many 
are there in each generation who are 
equally familiar with the Scotch Kirk and 
the English law? Is there more than 
one member of an inn of court who is in 
the orders of the northern ecclesiastical 
establishment? And if there were more, 
how would they like it? What would 


they think, in the latter years, of the en- 
How many 
1732 


thusiastic choice of youth? 
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students of divinity, “having delivered 
all their discourses,’ have passed from 
the quaint quadrangle of the College of 
the Blessed Mary, with its beautiful haw- 
thorn-tree planted by another Mary, a hap- 
less queen whose career was anything but 
blessed,—to the highest place on the 
judgment-seat of the common law, to the 
crowning glory of the woolsack at last? 
Not without a sympathetic smile, not 
without something like a tear, can some 
who have watched successive generations 
of divinity students with the profound 
sympathy that comes of having been 
such themselves, find the attorney-general 
recording that he never was so frightened 
as he was when he first made an impor- 
tant speech in the House of Commons, 
since the day when he had to conduct 
public prayer (according to his own de- 
vice) in the hall of St. Mary’s College at 
St. Andrews: on which memorable occa- 
sion he heard the clock strike the awful 
hour of eight, and “his heart died within 
him.” And though the “Lives of the 
Chancellors ” proved a most popular work, 
and Sir John Campbell’s “ Speeches ” 
secured (in spite of Brougham’s protest) 
a kindly notice in the Edinburgh Review, 
it would be hardly less interesting to many 
to consider the theological thought and 
style of the first sermon which “gained 
no small credit when read aloud before 
the professors and students,” being from 
the text “ Allliving things wait upon Thee, 
and thou providest food for them in due 
season.” One sentence in this sermon 
was supplied by a friend: “Every leaf 
bears insects which quaff the delicious 
juices spontaneously supplied for their 
use, and spend their days in luxurious 
idleness.” And a reflection, entirely 
original, which was “much applauded” 
by the professor of those days, though we 
somehow doubt whether it would meet so 
favorable a reception now, was that “we 
ought to be thankful that man is not, as 
he might have been, fed like an oyster, 
unconscious of his nutrition,” but is made 
capable of enjoying his dinner. One 
thing is certain: that in the eyes of a 
brother Scot, the lord chancellor presiding 
in the House of Lords in his full-bottomed 
wig and his robes, never in any degree 
lost something of the look of a St. An- 
drews student of divinity. He was nota- 
bly Scotch, and Scotch Church, to the 
last. It is vain for a Scotchman to think 
to conceal his nationality from another 
Scotchman. “Ou aye,” said a humble 
mechanic to a lady who asked of him if 
the new minister did not speak very 
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prettily: “Ou aye; ye wad think at the 
first that he cam’ frae Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. But he hasna gaen on lang, till 
ye see he comes frae Paisley.” 

John Campbell was born at Cupar on 
September 15, 1779. Cupar is the county 
town of the important shire of Fife; 
not uncommonly called the Kingdom of 
Fife. As with other Scotch names, the 
pronunciation of the name of Cupar puz- 
zled London folk. Campbell tells us that 
in London some called it Cupfer, and 
some Kew-far. In fact, it is called 
Cooper. There were two brothers, of 
whom John was the younger; and five 
sisters. Doctor Campbell succeeded, 
after John’s birth, to the larger of the two 
livings of the parish; Cupar being (as 
many know) what in Scotland is called a 
collegiate charge; which means a parish 
church with two incumbents, who in most 
cases quarrel. Cupar is eight miles dis- 
tant from St. Andrews. Here is one of 
John Campbell’s earliest recollections : — 


I remember my extreme delight when as a 
child I first visited the city of St. Andrews, 
and, being led down the “ Butts Wynd ” to the 
“Scores,” the ocean in a storm was pointed 
out to me. 


In November, 1790, at the age of eleven, 
John (his brother George came likewise) 
was entered as a student of the University 
of St. Andrews. The early age at which 
students of that period came to the uni- 
versity in Scotland has been many times 
explained. The professors did the work 
of schoolmasters. The average age of 
entrants at the Scotch universities is now 
eighteen. The brothers had each a bur- 
sary, or scholarship ; one was 2o/. a year, 
the other 1ro/, A faithful servant, who 
died in the family after forty years in it, 
took care of the little boys. The profes- 
sors of St. Andrews in that day were for 
the most part men of eminence; though 
probably less so than their successors at 
the present hour. Then, as now, the 
number of students was comparatively 
small. This session, there are fewer than 
two hundred. For four centuries the 
number has hardly varied. Great good 
follows in divers ways; notably, in the 
= attention which a professor can 

evote to the training of individual stu- 
dents than is possible elsewhere. Not 
but that there is something inspiriting, 
both to student and professor, in the 
crowded lecture-rooms of Glasgow; 
though how any professor, able and gen- 
ial as he may be, can teach seven hundred 
young men Latin daily is hard to discov- 





er. The physical advantages of the lesser 
university city are manifold. On many 
calm winter days, when a worse than Lon- 
don fog dulls the energies of Glasgow 
men, the happier students of St. Andrews 
live in the brightest sunshise, under asky 
of Italian blue. And to some human be- 
ings it is a feature in their life to abide 
within sight and sound of the sea. 
“Grand place, St. Andrews,” said Car- 
lyle to the writer on an afternoon in last 
May: “you have the essence of all the 
antiquity of Scotland, in good and clean 
condition.” 

In their second year, the two Camp- 
bells had rooms in St. Salvator’s College ; 
the fashion of residence within the college 
walls is now unhappily unknown in Scot- 
land. It survived at St. Andrews longest. 
The brothers dined at an ordinary where 
an abundant dinner was provided at six- 
pence a head. Fish, meat, and poultry 
in those days cost next to nothing. The 
students lived a temperate life, diversified 
by an occasional dooze; a harmless fes- 
tival which “has a favorable tendency to 
excite the faculties, to warm the affec- 
tions, to improve the manners, and to 
form the character of youth.” In these 
latter days, such a festival bears the clas- 
sic title of a gaudeamus. The chief 
justice, student-like, records with mani- 
fest enjoyment the tricks occasionally 
played on professors ; which must endure 
till there are no more universities. And 
he tells for himself, what has been many 
times told of him, how the Alév dpcoreiew 
on the wall of the university library made 
a deep impression on him when first seen. 
“] have always since done my best, and I 
have never been accused, or Jong accused 
myself, of idleness or — 

In the spring of 1793 the children at 
Cupar Manse lost their mother. 


I remember my brother and myself being 
sent for from St. Andrews to see her, and my 
anguish at beholding her altered looks, though 
I was not fully aware of her danger. In taking 
leave when we were about to return to St. An- 
drews, she must have known, though we did 
not, that she was to see us nomore. We were 
made to kneel at her bedside. She kissed 
and blessed us; and the last words I ever 
heard her pronounce now vibrate on my ear: 
“ Farewell! and oh! be good.” 


She was an inestimable woman, and she 
was never forgotten by her children. 
Few will read, unaffected, the warm trib- 
ute to her virtues which the world-worn 
lawyer writes concerning the mother the 
little boy lost. 

In due time, John Campbell proceeded 
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to St. Mary’s College, to study for the 
Church, being only sixteen. He had been 
a puny lad, and had gone by the derisive 
sobriquet of Foannes Gigas, Fack the 
Giant; but he now suddenly shot up to 
“the respectable height of five feet ten 
inches.” Here Chalmers was a fellow- 
student; but gave no promise whatever 
of his future distinction. Campbell pros- 
ecuted his theological studies with dili- 
gence, and had hope of a presentation to 
the bleak parish of Cameron, a few miles 
south of St. Andrews. But that was not 
to be. 

In 1798, a wealthy London merchant, 
Webster by name, applied to certain St. 
Andrews professors for a tutor to his 
son; and John Campbell was appointed. 
After a tender parting from his father and 
sisters, and a few days at Edinburgh with 
his brother George, who was now study- 
ing medicine there, he travelled from 
Edinburgh to London by coach in three 
days and two nights. Much fear existed 
as to the effect upon the brain of the 
traveller of such excessive speed. The 
four hundred miles are now traversed in 
nine hours; and the brain of such as 
make the journey is neither better nor 
worse. York Minster came up to all he 
had heard of the glories of St. Andrews 
Cathedral before the days of Knox. The 
noise of London was stunning. The fam- 
ily to which he went lived at Clapham, 
and he was kindly treated ; but the work 
was not congenial. He went to the thea- 
tre, and was duly impressed by Mrs. Sid- 
dons and John Kemble; but “the most 
memorable day of his life” was that on 
which he first went to the House of Com- 
mons. There was a great debate upon 
slavery. And after hearing Wilberforce, 
Fox, and Pitt, he felt that he “could no 
longer have been satisfied with being 
moderator of the General Assembly.” 
Yet application was made for the rural 
parish of Legerwood, the living of which 
he would soon be qualified to hold. The 
application failed. Campbell wrote to his 
father : — 


My opinion of myself becomes lower and 
lower every day. I have no longer the most 
distant hope of ever composing with elegance. 
or of making any figure in the literary world. 
I can only wish for some retreat where I might 
employ myself in writing sermons and fatten- 
ing pigs, where I might live and die unknown. 


And to his brother: — 


My ambition now is to find some secure re- 
treat, where forgetting and forgotten I may 
spend the curriculum vite celo datum in 





gloomy peace and desperate contentment. I 
have some thoughts of setting out in search of 
such a retreat, “where wild Oswego spreads 
her swamps around :” but if you can procure 
me a living in the Kirk of Scotland, you will 
save me the trouble of crossing the Atlantic. 


These feelings were transient; and 
radually John begins to write to his 
ather as to giving up the Church for the 
law. It was a great grief to the good 
old clergyman; as in another case the 
reversal of the process was to another, 
equally good and kind. 


Some people could be extremely happy with 
a country kirk in Scotland. I am no longer 
of the number, —not from any dislike to ob- 
scurity, but from a horror of inaction. When 
I am employed I am happy. When I am 
idle Iam miserable. Now, I never exert my- 
self without absolute necessity, and I find no 
pleasure in feeding pigs or in shelling peas. 
As a country minister, therefore, I should be 
the most miserable of human beings, and not 
improbably should at last become completely 
deranged. Asa reporter, and afterwards as a 
lawyer, I shall be obliged to be busy every 
hour of the day, and shall have no time to in- 
dulge in gloomy and distressing reflections, 
In Scotland I should be nearly cut off from 
the streams of Helicon: in London I have 
only to kneel down and drink my fill. I shall 
pass my life in the centre of the republic of 
letters, and by unwearied assiduity may per- 
haps obtain some of its honors. 


The die was cast. The father reluc- 
tantly consented. Robert Spankie, a 
clever St. Andrews student, afterwards a 
serjeant-at-law and M.P., was editor of the 
Morning Chronicle; and offered Camp- 
bell an engagement which would be com- 
patible with the study of the law. Camp- 
bell began to attend the courts; and hav- 
ing heard some great lawyers speak, he 
thought (as others have done) that it need 
not be very difficult to do as well, at least. 
Still, the hopeful lad hesitates. He writes 
to his father (wanting some months of 
twenty-one) : — 


When I am in bad spirits, and sitting alone 
in my gloomy garret, I contemplate with pleas- 
ure the idea of being licensed and procuring a 
settlement in the Church, I spurn it when I 
hear the eloquent addresses of Law, of Gibbs, 
of Erskine ; and, while my heart burns within 
me, a secret voice assures me that if I make 
the attempt, I shall be as great as they. 


To his sister, a few weeks later : — 


Although I am friendless at present, I am 
not sure that it ought to be assumed that 
I shall be without friends six years hence. 
During that long period surely some oppor- 
tunity will occur of forming desirable connec- 
tions, and every opportunity I shall sedulously 





































































improve. In about six years after I am called 
to the Bar, I expect to have distinguished my- 
self so much as to be in possession of a silk 
gown and a seat in Parliament. I shall not 
have been long in the House of Commons 
before I interest the Minister in my favor and 
am made Solicitor-General. The steps then, 
though high, are casy : and after being a short 
time Attorney-General and Master of the Rolls, 
T shall get the seals, with the title of Earl Auld- 
Kirk-Yaird. I am sorry that this last sen- 
tence has escaped me, as it is the only one that 
did not come from the bottom of my heart. 


He visited Cupar in the summer of 
1800; and was entered of Lincoln’s Inn 
on November 3 in that year. He lived 
by his hewspaper work; reporting Parlia- 
mentary reports excellently though not 
writing shorthand; acting as theatrical 
critic; and contributing comic paragraphs 
which anticipated Pusch and the jokes of 
the chief justice. He had a lodging which 
cost him 18/,a year. Yet in a little he 
sent his sisters a five-pound note for 
pocket-money; which never arrived. No 
mortal man worked harder, or more stead- 
ily. In 1802, he allowed himself a first 
little tour on the Continent; the first 
French hotel he saw was “like St. Salva- 
tor College, St. Andrews.” He saw a 
/ deal of a curious phase of London 
ife among newspaper men. He beheld 
Porson drunk, repeating Milton magnifi- 
cently with tears, then picked up in the 
kennel. He began to keep his terms, by 
dining in Lincoln’s Inn Hall; where a 
certain Sugden introduced himself by 
asking what Campbell “thought of the 
scintilla juris.” The strong heart now 
and then failed him; and he asks his 


apa of beadle of Cupar church. 
is brother George in due time went to 
India, and was speedily a prosperous man 
and always the kindest of brothers. His 
visits to Scotland were rare; and he felt 
what others have felt when he returned 
from them. In 1803, now twenty-four, he 
writes to his father: — 


The bustle of departure and hurry of trav- 
elling had prevented me from feeling in its full 
bitterness the pain of separation: but when I 
reached my home, saw no eye to welcome me, 
reflected that for hundreds of miles round 
there was no human being that cared for me, 
and remembered that in one corner there was 
a family who perhaps at that moment were 
weeping my absence, but from whom I was 
cut off, as it were, forever, ~ then—~ then — 

Oh, write to me soon and say something to 
comfort me. I never was so cast down as now. 


He now became a pupil of Tidd, the 


father whether he might not get the ap-|* 
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| great special pleader; having first taken 
his degree of M.A. at St. Andrews. The 
pupils generally were thoroughly idle, as 
law students often aré; but Campbell 
worked with a will. His brother had 
provided the hundred a year which was 
Tidd’s fee. Among the pupils then in 
Tidd’s chambers together were Denman, 
afterwards chief justice of England; and 
Copley, Pepys, and Campbell, each to be 
Lord Chancellor. Campbell was terribly 
afraid he should be known for a news- 
paper man. The A/orning Chronicle was 
taken in, and his own papers sometimes 
discussed. He felt himself, among the 
others, to be “an adventurer,” creeping 
in some other way. When his pupilship 
with Tidd was ended, Tidd engaged him, 
at a hundred a year, to remain as head of 
the chambers; and now Campbell took 
chambers of his own, in Inner Temple 
Lane. It was the good brother in India 
through whose generosity all increase of 
comforts came. Here he became quite 
domestic; he writes to his father in Sep- 
tember, 1804: — 


I intend to dine frequently here at home, 
and to lay in a piece of cheese, to stock my 
cellar with ale and porter, and, as the citizens 
say, to study comfort a little more than I have 
hitherto done. 


himself able to do without it; and in an- 
other year he was called to the bar. It 
is pleasant to read a letter from Tidd to 
another Scotch chancellor, just elevated, 
— Lord Erskine, — introducing two future 
chancellors, Pepys and Campbell, “ both 
young men of very considerable legal abil- 
ities, most unremitting application, and 
of unexceptionable principles.” By this 
time David Wilkie, his aunt’s step-son, 
had come to London, and was rising fast. 
The great day of Campbell’s call was 
November 15, 1806. He was twenty- 
seven. It was a great step, and attended 
with much expense, borne by George. 
And Campbell set up a clerk; a boy of 
nine years old. 

He went the Home Circuit; and he 
knew the sickness of heart which many 
have known. A memorable event was a 
visit of good Doctor Campbell to Inner 
Temple Lane. Though Campbell was 
often in deep despondency, he need not 
have been. In four years from his call, 
he was making 1,000/.a year. When he 
was thirty-seven, he was making 3,000/. a 
year. He had changed the ragged boy of 
nine for a faithful clerk, named Cooper 
(or as he rendered it to his father, Cupar) ; 








Next year he left the Chronicle, judging - 
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whose name seemed ominous, and who 
abode with him to the end. Now he could 
write to his father hopefully : — 


Should I have been happier, vegetating as a 
Country Parson with a wife and children and 
150/. a year, —a dinner at the laird’s the most 
splendid event of my life, and a ride to the 
market town on Presbytery day the external 
limit of my travels? No disappointment, dis- 
gust, or despondency however deep, has ever 
made me sigh for the Kirk. You know I 
honor it, and reverence its ministers, But I 
never could have been useful, respectable, or 
happy as one of the number, 


By-and-by he changed to the Oxford 
Circuit, on which there was a better open- 
ing. Here he once walked thirty miles, 
without fatigue; he had a grand physical 
constitution, proved by his long life of 
active labor. And he moved his cham- 
bers to the pleasant locality of Paper 
Buildings. Good old Doctor Campbell 
was slow to credit his son’s rise. When 
he was making 2,000/. a year, the doctor 
wrote: “I yet fondly hope to see the day 
when Jack shall be independent, em- 
ployed, and respected.” And the Cupar 
folk were slower than their minister. 
There is just a shade of bitterness in a 
letter in which Campbell says, “I don’t 
despair of meeting with much civility and 
attention from my townsmen of Cupar, 
which I shall not fail to do when they 
know that their assistance can no longer 
be of use to me.” When Campbell had 
risen high, and the Cupar magistrates had 
to employ counsel in some Parliamentary 
business, they took pains to mortify the 
old minister by employing any one but 
his son. Possibly the remembrance of 
such things was in the mind of the chief 
justice of England, when (so the story 
is told, true or not) some Cupar folk 
applied to him for a gift of the “ Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors” for the public 
library; and received a curt note to the 
effect that the work might be had of any 
bookseller. An aged lady of the neigh- 
borhood, many years ago, said to the 
writer, relating the history of the Camp- 
bell family: “ They meant John for the 
Church, but he went to London, and got 
on very well.’ No doubt he had. For 
at that moment he was chief justice. 

In the year 1813, having found that in- 
capacity to dance was a social hindrance, 
Campbell set himself to acquire that ac- 
complishment. And, characteristically, 
he received instruction with such earnest- 
ness and gravity, that it was supposed he 
designed to become a dancing-master ; 
supposed, that is, by his teacher and fel- 
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low-disciples, to whom he was known by 
an assumed name, or as the gentleman. 
And now he began to think of marriage ; 
though fearing he should not be able to 
marry till he should be too old. It is 
amusing to find his father exhorting him 
to steady and good behavior, as though 
he were a thoughtless lad. His letters 
home are at this period extremely minute 
and interesting; and in one of them he 
remarks that if they fall into the hands of 
his brethren at the bar, they would prove 
“the importance of a man to himself and 
his father.” In the autumn of 1814 he 
allowed himself a fortnight’s holiday at 
Cupar; to his brother he writes : — 


As I came in sight of Eden Bridge, I recog- 
nized the venerable figure of our father. You 
may be sure it was not long before I sprung 
from the coach-box into his arms. He looks, 
thank God, fresh and hearty. He is a little 
stiff and can’t stoop very well ; but he can walk 
five or six miles with the utmost facility. He 
says he is now sixty-seven, —that is to say, in 
his sixty-eighth year, his birthday being in 
June. 


On his return to the Temple, he writes 
to his father : — 


The fortnight I spent with you I consider 
as that in which I enjoyed the most happiness, 
and shall look back upon with the most satis- 
faction, of any period of my life. 


In 1816, Campbell could afford himself 
a horse, which cost sixty guineas. And 
in that year (though he did not let his 
father know) he had the only severe ill- 
ness of his life. Fora time, he thought 
it would be fatal. 


The disappointment of all my ambitious 
projects cost me much less than I should have 
expected. I was chiefly distressed in antici- 
pating how the news would be received by 
you, and still more, I think, the shock to be 
sustained by our poor father. When at the 
worst, I received a letter from him, describing 
his unexampled happiness in his children, A 
very unpleasant thing was going into court to 
be gazed at by my brother circuiteers. I never 
mentioned to any of them what was the matter 
with me, but from my looks they were exceed- 
ingly sanguine. 


On the first Sunday in August, 1817, he 
follows in thought the Communion ser- 
vice in Cupar church. 


From hour to hour I followed the service 
through its various stages till I thought you 
must have concluded your thanksgiving ser- 
vice in the evening. I wish I could assist at 
your forty-seventh Sacrament. Of all the re- 
ligious ceremonies I have seen or read of, I 
find nothing so impressive and truly grand as 
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the administration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the forms of the 
Church of Scotland. 


Now the good brother George comes 
back from India, after eighteen years 
there, having made a competent fortune. 
He bought a pretty property within two 
miles of his father’s house, and built a 
handsome house on it. Here Sir George 
Campbell lived for thirty years as a coun- 
try gentleman; having become an elder 
of the Kirk. It was in 1818 that the two 
brothers took their father, three sisters, 
and some other near relatives, a tour 
through the most beautiful parts of the 
Highlands, and were hospitably enter- 
tained by a great Campbell, Lord Bread- 
albane, at Taymouth. 


When we returned home, it was market day 
at Cupar, and I cannot forget my father’s ex- 
ultation as he was driven with four horses 
through the crowded streets with his sons be- 
side him in what he considered “a grand ova- 
tion.” 


Things in this world so seldom occur 
dramatically, that the following incident 
should be preserved. 


I yesterday conducted a prosecution (on the 
circuit, in Salop) for a robbery in the house of 
Robert Walker, of High Ercail, farmer. Sev- 
eral of his farming servants were examined 
who, from their superior appearance as well as 
their dialect, easily discovered themselves to 
be Scotchmen. The prosecutor sat behind 
me, and as the judge was summing up I turned 
round to him and said, “ Mr. Walker, you seem 
to have got all your ploughmen from Scot- 
land.” 

W. “T’m from Skoatlan’ mysel’.” 

C. “Indeed, from what part?” 

W. “From Fife, near Cupar.” 

Cc. “You are not a son of Mr. Walker of 
Carslogie ?” 

W, “Troth am I.” 

Cc. “Give me your hand.” 

W. “How do you come to ken onything 
aboot me?” 

Cc. “Lam the son of Dr. Cawmel of Cupar.” 

W. “Lord Almighty ! wha would ha’ thought 
that?” 

We had a very cordial talk about our Fife 
friends. 


The rising barrister, with‘approval of 
the chief justice Tenterden, applied to 
the chancellor for “silk;” that is, the 
rank of king’s counsel. But Eldon, who 
had placed several scandalously incapable 
men on the bench, because they were 
Tories, refused the application of the 
Whig and Scotchman. The disappoint- 
ment was only for a little while. A 
greater disappointment, also temporary, 





was when Campbell was refused by Miss 
Scarlett, daughter of the greatest advo- 
cate of that day, afterwards attorney-gen- 
eral, and chief baron by the title of Lord 
Abinger. It was a terrible blow. But 
the lady thought better of it, and finally 
accepted Campbell; proving an inestima- 
ble partner through forty years of mar- 
ried life, and sharing all her husband’s 
horors up to the highest. When she 
accepted his son, old Doctor Campbell 
wrote her a letter, which is preserved, 
and which leaves us the pleasantest im- 
pression of a warm-hearted and courtly 
old gentleman. Scotchman-like, he is 
delighted to know that she is “ descended 
from our clan.” Her mother was a Camp- 
bell. The marriage was on September 
8, 1821. The dignitaries.of the law were 
the first visitors of the young couple 
in their own house, splendid with the 
Campbell liveries. Earliest of all were 
Brougham and Denman. 

A year after their marriage, Campbell 
and his wife visited Scotland, and spent 
some happy days with the doctor at Cu- 
par. But Campbell shakes one’s con- 
fidence in his taste and judgment by 
the awful statement that Ayr was “the 
ugliest place I ever entered.” It is a 
beautiful town, beautifully situated on the 
seashore, with a grand view of Arran. 
Assuredly it beats Cupar by degrees in- 
numerable. But a certain perversity of 
opinion is by common consent “ Fifish.” 

Not much more of his son’s rise was 
to gladden Dr. Campbell’s heart. John’s 
name was being mentioned in connection 
with the solicitor-generalship; but that 
was all. The last letter to his father is 
dated November 16, 1824; and the old 
man died on November 24, having been 
minister of Cupar for fifty-one years. 
But the last shade of disappointment that 
John would not be a Scotch minister had 
gone long before. His children placed a 
marble tablet in the church to his mem- 
ory. The inscription is simple and touch- 
ing ; and it bears that his children placed 
it there. Within five years of Campbell’s 
death the writer was looking at the tablet, 
the beadle standing by. ‘ Well,” was the 
remark, “ the good doctor’s children got 
on well.” The beadle gazed blankly. 
“ Don’t you know that his son John rose 
to be head of the English law, to be what 
is called lord chancellor?” “ Never heard 
of it,” was the beadle’s reply. 

“I see, in my mind’s eye,” says Elles- 
mere in “ Friends in Council,” “a statue 
of Dunsford erected in Tollerporcorum : ” 
Dunsford being supposed to have beer 
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born there, and the people of Tollerpor- 
corum being proud of him. Ellesmere 
did not know Cupar-Fife. 

The course was plain now. The de- 
sired silk came, and Campbell frankly 
enjoyed it. The first trial of the barris- 
ter, idleness, was gone. The second had 
come, over-work. He began to be offered 
puisne-judgeships. He might have been 
Mr. Justice Campbell twenty years before 
he sat on the English bench. But he 
could and would wait for higher things. 
He was elected member for Stafford, in 
the way in which men became members 
for Stafford,as a moderate Liberal. Of 
course his father had been a Tory. An 
intelligent elector declared, in a speech, 
that Campbell would serve the constitu- 
ency with fidelity and truism. The good 
man’s meaning was plain. Campbell’s 
letters to his brother at this period give 
an interesting view of the events accom- 
panying the Reform Bill. But these be- 
long to history. In November, 1832, the 
long anticipated solicitor - generalship 
came. The attorney-general was a very 
weak one, and was soon got rid of; 
Campbell attaining that office in February, 
1834. ‘The best thing in the law,” the 
writer has heard a chief justice say to 
Campbell, when lord chancellor. “ Ex- 
cept the chancellorship,” was the chan- 
cellor’s reply. “No, not excepting the 
chancellorship.” And the old judge 
= benignantly ; as one who had been 

oth. 

As solicitor, Campbell had sat for Dud- 
ley. Vacating his seat, he was now 
rejected ; and had an uncomfortable three 
months till elected for Edinburgh by an 
immense majority. Lord Chancellor 
Brougham met him with much congratu- 
lation ; and even Lord Lyndhurst “ could 
not in his heart be sorry.” The master 
of the rolls died in 1834, and Campbell, as 
attorney, had a claim; but Pepys, solic- 
itor, was an equity lawyer, and was pre- 
ferred by Brougham. The Whig minis- 
try held on, getting rid (all the world 
knows how and why) of Brougham, and 
the great seal being put in commission. 
In 1836 the feeble Pepys was made chan- 
cellor by Melbourne, now prime minister ; 
and Bickersteth master of the rolls. One 
of these offices was Campbell’s by right; 
but he could not be spared from the Com- 
mons, and had to remain attorney, but 
soothed by a peerage to his wife. She 
became Baroness Stratheden of Cupar. 
The little river Eden runs by Cupar ; and 
the country-side is Stratheden. An un- 
successful attempt was made to divide the 
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duties of the chancellor, leaving Pepys to 
preside permanently in the court of chan- 
cery, and making Campbell a judge of 
appeal, removable with the administra- 
tion; and Campbell had to be content to 
hold the office of attorney-general longer 
than any other man but one. It was hard, 
that he was so good an attorney, that he 
could not be spared. If several degrees 
inferior, he would have been kicked up- 
stairs. The case.of Norton v. Melbourne, 
in which Campbell won laurels against 
Follett is best forgot. Campbell frankly 
tells us that Melbourne was quite capable 
of that of which he was accused; though 
in this case unjustly. Two of his daugh- 
ters spent the summer of 1836 with his 
brother at St. Andrews, and went to see 
Cupar pulpit; and in that year, Mr. At- 
torney, now quite beyond the patronage 
of Cupar Town Council, was entertained 
at dinner there by all the royal burghs of 
the county, which are many. 


They all formed a grand procession, and 
conducted me in triumph over the bridge 
across the Eden, past the house where I was 
born, on to the Cross, and so I was placed 
under a canopy in the Town Hall. But when 
the addresses began, I was so affected that I 
could only sob violently. The memory of my 
father came across me, and I thought with my- 
self what his sensations would have been if he 
could have witnessed this scene. However, 
all was ascribed to “ goodness of heart,” and 
no eloquence could have more ingratiated me 
with my fellow-townsmen. 


After all, Lord Campbell ought to have 
given the “ Lives of the Chancellors” to 
the Cupar Library. Had we been in his 
place, we should have given at least two 
copies. 

In March 1838, his chambers in Paper 
Buildings were burned. The loss, to 
many, was terrible. The attorney la- 
mented most a great collection of letters 
from his father and brother. The care- 
Iessness of Maule, senior wrangler, and 
afterwards judge, caused this great 
trouble; and earned for him the title, 
among young Templars, of the fire-king. 

The Melbourne ministry held on, with 
ever diminishing character, and the day of 
its dissolution loomed in view. A gener- 
al election came on in the summer of 
1841 ; and whenever it was resolved upon, 
Lord John Russell and Lord Melbourne 
desired to make provision for the attor- 
ney-general to whom they owed so much. 
They spontaneously offered him the Irish 
chancellorship as successor to Lord Plun- 
ket. Campbell did not like the arrange- 
ment ; but it was the best that was open. 








It indeed did no more than provide a 
dignified retirement from the labors of the 
bar: for it was certain that Campbell 
would hold the office for so short a time, 
that by his own proposal he was appointed 
without claim to the usual pension of 
4,000/. a year on retirement. Now, at 
length, the St. Andrews student became a 
peer. His title was Baron Campbell of 
St. Andrews. Lord Plunket objected, at 
the last, to resign, on the ground that he 
would be compromised in public opinion 
if he helped to get Lord Campbell a re- 
tiring salary after a few weeks’ or months’ 
service. The difficulty was removed. 
Plunket resigned; but at his last appear- 
ance in court he stated that resignation 
was forced upon him: that he disapproved 
Campbell’s appointment, and thought the 
office should be filled by a member of the 
Irish bar. All Plunket in fact did, was to 
resign six weeks sooner than he must 
have resigned, in any case, an office to 
which his failing strength was unequal. 
And his obligations to the government 
were great. Not only had he himself 
been chancellor of Ireland, but he had 
got his son made a bishop, he having 
himself been the son of a Dissenting min- 
ister. So incompetent was Plunket’s son 
to hold the episcopal office, that he could 
not write his own charge. He got his 
chaplain to write it. And the chaplain, 
following his master’s example, copied a 
charge of Archbishop Sumner of Canter- 
bury. Bishop and chaplain were at once 
found out. 

Lord Campbell at once entered upon 
his duty at Dublin, Plunket and he be- 
coming quite friendly. The result of the 
general election was soon apparent. And 
Campbell, who had made a most favor- 
able impression upon the Irish, O’Con- 
nell included, returned to his house in 
New Street, Spring Gardens, a pension- 
less peer, his practice at the bar, which 
had been immense, at anend. Nine long 
years had to pass before his elevation to 
the English bench. He served the coun- 
try diligently in the judicial business of 
the Privy Council and the House of Peers. 
In 1842 he took possession of Stratheden 
House; and, incapable of idleness, he set 
himself to the composition of his “ Lives 
of the Chancellors.” The first series was 
published at the end of 1845, and met 
with immediate success. The subject 
was interesting, and it suited the author; 


and Campbell’s treatment of it met all but | 


universal praise. There was one excep- 
tion. Brougham wrote in a newspaper a 
violent attack on Campbell rather than on 
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his work, calling him Plain John, and his 
“ Lives ” “ ponderous trifles.” Next day 
he made some inquiry-of Campbell con- 
cerning the work, stattag that he had not 
yet been able to look at it. Campbell 
aughed in his face without giving him 
any answer. In 1846 Campbell bought 
the estate of Hartrigge, in Roxburgh- 
shire; in a beautiful country, near the 
junction of the Jed and the Teviot. Here 
he built a handsome house, “ hoping that 
there the Lords Stratheden and Campbell 
might long be settled.”” The house and 
its furniture cost near 10,0007. When the 
Whig government came into power in 
1846, Lord Campbell had a seat in the 
Cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. The Irish chancellorship was 
given to an Irishman... In 1847, to his 
great joy, his eldest son was elected mem- 
ber for Cambridge. The second and third 
series of the “ Chancellors ” were as popu- 
lar as the first; Brougham kindly explain- 
ing that people must make up their sets. 
The years were going on; and in 1849 
Lord Campbell was in his seventieth year. 
Wilde had been made chief justice of the 
common pleas, to which as attorney-gen- 
eral he had a recognized claim; but a 
higher place was coming to Campbell. 
In the summer of 1849, Lord Denman 
had a paralytic attack; and Lord Chan- 
cellor Cottenham was very ill; so that 
Lyndhurst said to Campbell, ** Well, you 
will have your choice to be a chancellor 
or a chief justice.” On October 11, 1849, 
Lord John Russell wrote to Lord Camp- 
bell that Lord Denman could not be ex- 
pected to fulfil his duties on the bench 
ever again; and offering, with the chan- 
cellor’s approval, the great place of chief 
justice of England. It had come at last; 
though late. Campbell, who did not feel 
exhilarated at first, liked the prospect 
more and more on longer thought; liked 
it better than the chancellorship. He 
took forthwith to getting up the newest 
fashions of Westminster Hall, from which 
he had been so long withdrawn; began to 
read that awful work known to law stu- 
dents as “Co. Litt.” Never did Templars 
burst into heartier applause than when, in 
a Haymarket play, Buckstone, being asked 
to bring a soporific for a nervous patient, 
returned with that famous treatise. Baron 
Rolfe, afterwards to be chancellor as Lord 
Cranworth, and long solicitor under him, 
coached the new chief justice. But diffi- 
culties arose. Denman, though quite 
unfit for duty, proposed to hold on, to 
keep Campbell out. Denman’s -mind 
must have been grievously weakened ; for 
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‘ the offence was that Campbell, in his 
life of Holt, had stated that chief justices 
did not always come up to expectation ; 
which Denman regarded as an insult to 
himself. Then Denman said to Brougham, 
‘Campbell would behave ill to my puisnes ; 
I must protect my puisnes.” | Personal 
enemies of Campbell and opponents of 
the government attacked him in the press ; 
one paper stating that there are various 
sorts of assassination, and that Lord 
Campbell is seeking to assassinate Lord 
Denman by paragrapi's in the ministerial 
papers stating that he ought to resign 
from ill-health, whereas there is nothing 
the matter with him. Other papers point- 
ed out Campbell’s advanced age. We 
quote from the diary : — 


All this seems rather hard upon me, as I 
have not had the remotest connection or privity 
with anything inserted in any newspaper upon 
the subject, and in truth Lord Denman has 
been treated with great forbearance and deli- 
cacy, as nothing has been said about his paraly- 
sis, and the degree to which he is incapacitated 
is cautiously concealed, I might most truly 
say that I am almost quite indifferent about 
the office: it has entirely lost all its charms. 
And indeed I do not think I could do its 
duties nearly as well as if 1 had been appointed 
six months ago. 


The storm blew over. On March 1, 
1850, Lord Denman formally resigned. 
The chancellor then saw Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge and the other puisnes of the queen’s 
bench, who all expressed the greatest 
readiness to serve under Lord Campbell. 
Next day, at a meeting of the Cabinet, the 
prime minister said, “ My lords and gen- 
tlemen, let me present you to the chief 
justice of England.” Lord Campbell 
shook hands with all; thanked them for 
their kindness while their colleague ; and 
immediately withdrew. 


We had a merry evening at home and forgot 
all our anxiety. On Sunday we all went to 
church together and took the —— Commun- 
nion, praying that I might be enabled to per- 
form the new duties to devolve upon me. 


The great place was reached. And it 
remained for the chief justice to prove 
himself equal to it. 

How he did so, the world knows. Even 
those who did not like Lord Campbell had 
to acknowledge that a more competent 
chief justice never presided in the Queen’s 
Bench. 

Yet, though his elevation was warmly 
received by both political parties, it is 
true that he was violently attacked by 
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some up to the time of his appointment. 
“Without the slightest provocation on 
my part,” he says in his diary, “I am 
assailed by a storm of flippancy, scurril- 
ity, and falsehood.” We may judge of it, 
by what Miss Martineau wrote of his ele- 
vation after his death. 


Literature was not sufficient to occupy the 
energies of this industrious lawyer; nor his 
office to satisfy his ambition. As might easily 
have been anticipated, he found another judge 
who might be persuaded that he was too old 
and infirm for office, and had better resign in 
his favor. His old friend, Lord Denman, was 
pronounced in 1849 so infirm that he ought to 
resign the chief justiceship. Lord Denman 
protested, as Lord Plunkett had done, that 
he was perfectly well able to go through his 
duties : but Lord Campbell thought otherwise ; 
and immediately the newspapers began to be- 
wail Lord Denman’s weight of years, and to 
predict that his sprightly comrade would soon 
be in his seat: and early in 1850 the event 
took place accordingly. When the spectators 
who saw him take his seat for the first time 
remarked on the “green old age”’ of the viva- 
cious judge, they asked one another, with mirth 
like his own, who would ever be able to per- 
suade him that he was too old for office. 
Would he meet with a successor who would 
take no denial on that point, as he had taken 
none from the two old friends whom he had 
superseded ? * 


The spitefulness of the passage is obvi- 
ous. The full measure of its falsehood is 
not known to all. 

Eleven years remained: years of very 
hard but happy and dignified work; and 
of Hartrigge in the autumn. In leisure 
hours he.wrote his “Lives of the Chief 
Justices.” In 1854 his brother died; and 
on May 26 was laid beside their father. 


The ceremony was conducted according to 
the Presbyterian fashion, —solemn prayers in 
the house before the procession began, and no 
religious service at the grave. The whole was 
awful and impressive. But the English Burial 
Service is very fine, and as I think it would be 
agreeable to the feelings of my family, I should 
wish it to be adopted when my time comes, 
and my remains are deposited in Jedburgh 
Abbey, where a resting-place is secured for us 
in very holy ground. 


When the Palmerston ministry came 
into office in 1859, the chief justice was 
asked to become lord chancellor; being 
the oldest man who ever took that office. 
He was in his eightieth year. But, body 
and mind, he was equal to his work; and 


* Biographical Sketches, pp. 251-2. 








it was a fitting close of his career. In 
March, 1860, his wife was taken; it was 
the heaviest trial, and the last. Yet he 
rallied; and in September of that year 
there was beautiful weather, and he “ had 
great enjoyment” of Hartrigge. Some can 
testify that indeed he had; and will not 
cease to remember how the old lord chan- 
cellor, still with every sense alert, and 
able to walk over rough ways for three 
hours at a stretch, — surrounded, for the 
last time, by nearly all his children, — and 
telling old stories of St. Mary’s College 
long ago, passed that final holiday time. 
He returned to his duties in London, and 
continued to fulfil them with all due 
efficiency. The last entry in his diary was 
on Wednesday, June 12, 1861: — 


Thank heaven, I have got through my work 
creditably, if not splendidly . . . I should not 
mind at all being honorably released from the 
labors and anxieties of the Great Seal. er- 
gustavi imperium, and I should be satisfied to 
have repose during the remaining short space 
of my earthly career. 


But he was to be a chancellor who 
never received a retiring pension. All 
the pay he ever received from his country 
was in return for present work; none for 
work past. The idea would have pleased 
him. On Saturday, June 22, he sat in 
the Court of Chancery; in the afternoon 
he attended a Cabinet meeting, and walked 
home to Stratheden House. Then he 
sat down to his desk and wrote a judg- 
ment. There was a party at dinner; and 
speaking to his old friend Sir David Dun- 
das of one who had long been lying on a 
sick bed, having lost all his faculties, 
Lord Campbell said he would wish a 
clause added to the litany: “ From a lin- 
gering illness, good Lord, deliver us.” 
Throughout the evening, he talked with 
his usual animation; and he bade his 
children good-night about twelve o’clock. 
Next morning at eight his servant went 
intohis room. He was sitting in his arm- 
chair, dead: spared “a lingering illness,” 
“honorably released from the labors and 
anxieties of the great seal.” 

One thing was lacking to his career. 
Had he lived a little longer, we should 
doubtless have read, in the chronicle of 
such events, “ The Earl of Stratheden 
resigned the great seal.” 

His body was carried to Hartrigge. 
And on Saturday, June 29, with the beau- 
tiful service of the Anglican Church which 
he had desired, he was laid beside his 
wife in the ruined Abbey of Jedburgh. 
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From The Spectator. 
A MODEL SWISS COMMUNE. 


[From A CORRESPONDENT.] 


MONTREUX is one of the most highly 
privileged places in Switzerland ; I might 
go even further, and say in all Europe. 
It has acquired a reputation, which is 
doubtless deserved, as a winter resort for 
people afflicted with weak lungs and kin- 
dred infirmities; and while most of the 
places that figure in the itineraries of 
Murray and Baedeker are left from May 
to October unvisited and forlorn, this is 
just the time when Montreux is crowded 
with guests. When the heats of summer 
drive invalids to more northern climes, 
they are succeeded by tourists of passage, 
nearly all of whom feel. it their duty to 
spend a few days or a few hours in a 
region consecrated by the genius of Byron 
and Rousseau. The position of the vil- 
lage, as well as of Veytaux, Chillon, and 
Clarens, sheltered from the north wind 
by the lofty Jaman, the wood-crowned 
Moin, and the rock-crested Naye, in full 
view of the Alps, and bathed by the blue 
waters of Lake Leman, is superb; while 
the verdant slopes which shield it from 
the blasts of winter, with their pictur- 
esque chalets and comfortable hotels, offer 
the health-seeker every variety of climate, 
from the balmy air of Territet to the dust- 
free atmosphere of Aux Avants. And it 
must be admitted that the people of Mont- 
reux turn the advantages bestowed on 
them by nature to the best account. Nei- 
ther as agriculturists nor as entertainers 
of strangers do they show the slightest 
disposition to let the grass grow under 
their feet. Lawn-tennis has been intro- 
duced; some of the hotels give passable 
concerts and occasional balls; there is 
an establishment devoted to the sale of 
American drinks, tinned oysters, and 
other transatlantic luxuries, and you may 
buy London papers the day after publica- 
tion ata not too immoderate price. An 
English church has lately sprung up, a 
German Lutheran church anda Kursaal 
are being built, and divers other improve- 
ments are contemplated. I am glad to 
hear, from a gentleman whose position 
enables him to speak with authority, that 
the English church (built, I believe, by 
one or two property-owners of the neigh- 
borhood) has proved a paying speculation. 
Since it was opened the number of En- 
glish visitors shows a gratifying increase, 
and: it is confidently hoped that the 
building of a Kursaal and a Lutheran 
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church will be followed by equally satis- 
factory results. 

But Montreux has other and, as some 
may think, higher claims to distinction 
than the enterprise of its innkeepers and 
the healthfulness of its climate. It is one 
of the most flourishing and interesting 
communes in all Switzerland. It may al- 
most, indeed, be regarded as a Switzerland 
in miniature, for the village of Montreux 
lends its name to a confederation of com- 
munes — Veytaux, Les Planches, and 
Chatelard —and while they possess a 
common government and, for most pur- 
poses, a common purse, every hamlet has 
its own council, its own headman or gov- 
ernor, and manages its local affairs after 
its own fashion. The villages, some 
thirty in all, are grouped in arrondisse- 
ments, each of which has a representative 
at the Great Council, or régie centrale, of 
the three communes. One of the most 
important departments, that of education, 
is administered by a committee, nomi- 
nated by the Council. The population of 
Chatelard-Montreux (as the three com- 
munes are generally called) is eight thou- 
sand, of whom probably two thousand are 
strangers, and their annual expenditure 
for educational purposes, exclusive of the 
cost of maintaining the schoolhouses, and 
the payments in kind (such as winter 
fuel) made to the village schoolmasters, 
reaches a total of £1,600a year. To this 
the canton adds a subsidy of eight thou- 
sand francs, towards the support of the 
college, and makes some trifling grants in 
augmentation of the schoolmasters’ sala- 
ries, to each of whom the communes pay 
£52 a year, besides providing them with 
a house, garden, and firing. The com- 
munes possess nine rural schools, besides 
infant schools, a college which answers to 
an English grammar school or a German 
gymnasium, and a superior school for 
young girls. In consideration of the as- 
sistance granted by the State (¢¢., the 
canton), it has a right to nominate one of 
the members of the school committee. 

Chatelard Montreux is the paradise of 
peasant proprietors. Nowhere can the 
system of /a Petite culture be seen to 
greater advantage, and, if the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number be taken 
as a test, nowhere has that system been 
attended with happier results. Of this, 
two facts, which I have from the highest 
authority on these matters in the district, 
afford striking proof. There is not a sin- 
gle landless family belonging to the three 
communes, nor one that does not possess 
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a cow or two or a few goats. There are 
no paupers, and, except strangers, no 
poor. This, however, is a somewhat im- 
portant distinction, and requires a word 
of explanation. Members of Swiss com- 
munes acquire that quality either by birth- 
right or purchase. Those who are not 
members are considered as “ strangers,” 
albeit they may have been born and lived 
all their lives in the district. To become 
a burgher of Chatelard - Montreux, a 
“stranger ” must be of good repute, prove 
that he is in solvent circumstances, and 
pay £48. He is then admitted to all the 
privileges of membership. If he fall 
into poverty, the commune is bound to 
support him, and to bring up and educate 
his children. Destitute strangers, on the 
other hand, have no right to relief, save 
that, when overtaken by sickness-or dis- 
abled by accident, they may not be suf- 
fered to perish unhelped ; and if they die, 
they must, of course, be buried at the 
expense of the community. But poor 
strangers are almost as rare in Chatelard- 
Montreux as poor burghers. Those of 
them who are Swiss can be sent back to 
their own communes, while foreign resi- 
dents, whether they be dwellers in lacus- 
trine villas, hotcl-servants, or village 
tradespeople, do not often fall into abject 
poverty; while the German and Italian 
vagabonds who make occasional incur- 
sions into the district are never permitted 
toremain orto beg. Native beggars there 
are none. 

The conditions under which husbandry 
is conducted in Chatelard-Montreux are 
peculiar, and highly favorable to peasant 
ownership. There is hardly an acre of 
level land in the three communes. The 
district is mountainous, rising from a 
height of twelve hundred and seventy feet 
above sea-level, near the lake, to the sum- 
mit of the Naye, fifty-five hundred feet 
higher. Every coign of vintage is planted 
with vines, and vines hereabouts can be 
cultivated with advantage to an altitude 
of two thousand feet. In such a countr 
as this, the great proprietor has no ad- 
vantage over the small yeoman farmer. 
Steam ploughs, mowing and reaping ma- 
chines, and other high-farming appliances 
would be utterly useless, while viticulture 
can only be successfully followed by those 
who give to it constant personal attention 
and much hard labor. After the vine, in 
the order of their importance, come the 
dairy, the meadows, the mountain pas- 
tures, and the orchards. The cultivation 
It 


of cereals has long been abandoned. 
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pays better to buy them; yet the practice 
still prevails, albeit its utility is sometimes 
doubted, of planting maize among the 
vines. The peasants grow only sufficient 
potatoes for their own use, the great sum- 
mer heats preventing their profitable 
cultivation ; but they find their account in 
the production of early vegetables, such 
as carrots, onions, and peas. Many of 
the peasants own mountain pastures, 
although most of these belong to the com- 
mune, by whom they are let on lease to 
the highest bidders, for terms of five and 
ten years. The measure of their value is 
not their superficial area, but the number 
of cows they are capable of grazing. 
Thus a_ peasant takes pasturage for 
twenty, fifty, or one hundred cows, as the 
case may be. A farmer whom I met at 
Aux Avants, about three thousand feet 
above sea-level, hires from the commune 
four “ mountains,” equal to one hundred 
cows, for which he pays £120 a year. 
Then there is a strange and complicated 
system of farming cows. In the Valais, 
and that part of the Canton Vaud be- 
tween the Rhone and the Vaudois Alps, 
pasturage is scarce, and dairy-owners 
require all the produce of their mead- 
ows for winter fodder. Hence has arisen 
the system in question. Cattle are let 
out by the people of these districts to 
peasants in Chatelard-Montreux for the 
summer season, at a price based on their 
milk-yielding capacities. During this 
term the cows are at the risk of the hirer, 
who, however, never omits to insure them 
in one of the communal mutual-assurance 
societies. The milk produced in the 
mountains is converted into cheese, and 
the business is conducted on an intelligent 
and well-organized co-operative system. 
In every district there is a common 
cheese-making establishment, managed by 
a man called a fruitier. He keeps an ex- 
act record of all the milk he receives, and 
at the end of the season, when the cheese 
is sold, the net proceeds are divided 
pro rata among the concerned. In olden 
times, the peasants who made a business 
of dairy-farming had no fixed habitation. 
They amigwated with the seasons from 
grange to grange, in order to save the 
carriage of hay and manure. This was 
called to gouverner. But owing to the 
introduction of artificial manures, and the 
great improvements that have lately been 
effected in the roads of the district, the 
practice has fallen into almost complete 
desuetude. 

During the hay-harvest, and for some 





time before and after, the mountains are 
a scene of incessant activity. Their 
slopes are dotted with ch4lets and sheds. 
Every property (it would hardly be correct 
to say farm) of any extent possesses a 
building, locally known as a grange, which 
is composed of a shippen, a barn, a bed- 
room or two, a kitchen, and, perhaps, an- 
other room. Here the peasant and one or 
two members of his family, or a servant, 
take up their abode for several weeks in 
summer and a certain time in winter. At 
hay-time he puts crampons on his shoes, 
mows the grass on the steep slopes where 
it would be dangerous for the cattle to 
graze, and carries it on his back to the 
grange. In winter, generally in January 
or February, he transports his crop on a 
wooden sledge to the neighborhood of his 
house, lower down the mountain. For 
this purpose, if he does not own a horse 
or an ox, he uses acow. Failing the cow, 
he drags the load himself. For these 
men never spare themselves. The pros- 
perity they enjoy they richly deserve. In 
the busy season it is no uncommon thing 
for a peasant to rise with the sun, tend 
his cattle, then go down to his village — 
a distance, it may be, of five or six miles 
— with a well-filled hod on his back; and 
after working in his vineyard during the 
heat of the day, return to his mountain 
chalet, again heavily laden, in the cool of 
the evening. 

A community that has succeeded on its 
own initiative in extinguishing pauperism 
and producing general content, thus solv- 
ing a problem which is just now bewilder- 
ing one of the greatest of European 
statesmen, is so phenomenal, that inquir 
as to the causes of the exceptional good- 
fortune enjoyed by these Vaudois peas- 
ants naturally suggests itself. Much, as 
I have alcendy explained, is undoubtedly 
due, so far as Chatelard-Montreux is 
concerned, to geographical position; al- 
beit, there are many localities, even in 
Switzerland, quite as favorably placed, 
that are far from being equally well off. 
Advantages of soil and climate count for 
little with an idle and unthrifty people. 
In some South American countries, they 
are positive impediments to civilization. 
But even thrift and industry are not by 
themselves sufficient to peed the pros- 
perity of the peasants of the three com- 
munes in question, nor, I may add, of 
many other communes of Canton Vaud. 
They are —— intelligent, and 
the associative principle has taken deep 
root amongst them. They have learnt 
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the value of combination and self-help, 
and they are self-helpful because they 
are self-governing. They enjoy a local 
independence of which those who have 
not studied Swiss institutions can have 
little idea. In the whole of Canton 
Vaud, there is probably not one official 
representative ff the federal government, 
and individual communes are almost 
gp free from cantonal interference. 
The circumstances of Vaudois history 
have, moreover, done much to strengthen 
the tendency to co-operation which seems 
inherent in the communal system. From 
1536 to 1798, the Pays de Vaud was under 
the domination of the lords of Berne, and 
though they were hard taskmasters, their 
rule was not so oppressive as has some- 
times been represented. They did not 
impose on their subjects the German lan- 
guage. They freed them from the yoke 
of Rome, and they insisted on their learn- 
ing to read and write. The Vaudois peo- 
ple probably suffered more from the exac- 
tions of their own sezgneurs than from the 
+ na of their Bernese masters. But 
these exactions —corvées and the rest — 
from which they were not finally freed 
until 1798, taught them to unite for self- 
defence against the common enemy, and 
thus laid the seeds of that associative 
spirit which has since been so productive 
of good. The burghers of Chatelard were 
nearly always at war with the barons of 
Chatelard, and perpetually appealing 
against them to Berne. Nor did the 
struggle cease until 1795, when the peas- 
ants redeemed themselves from all seigno- 
rial fiefs and dues, by a payment of one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand francs 
— to their great subsequent disgust, since 
if they had waited three years longer their 
French friends would have emancipated 
them from their feudal bonds, as they did 
the rest of the country, without any pay- 
ment whatever, — at least to the seZgneurs. 
The Vaudois, fortunately for them, were 
saved by the exactions of the French 
commissioner, Rapinat, from courting an- 
nexation to France. It was of him that 
Dean Bridel, afterwards pastor of Mont- 
reux, wrote the witty lines : — 


La pauvre Suisse qu’on ruine 
Voudrait bien qu’on lui expliquat, 
Si Rapinat vient de “rapine,” 
Ou “rapine” de Rapinat. 


The institution of grouped communes, 
which is almost peculiar to Vaud, is an- 
other fortunate circumstance for the can- 
ton, since it is evident that three com- 





munes working together are more power- 
ful for good than single, and often very 
small, communes, such as are found in 
other parts of Switzerland. All the com- 
munes in Vaud are grouped in threes, 
after the manner of Chatelard, Veytaux, 
and Les Planches, an arrangement that 
was adopted on the reorganization of the 
country after the events of 1798-1815. 
Montreux ought to be a place after Mr. 
Ruskin’s own heart, for save the enter- 
tainment of strangers, a business, more- 
over, which is almost confined to the lake 
shore, the sole occupation of its inhab- 
itants is husbandry, and what appertains 
thereto. The ouby machinery in the 
country-side is that of a sawmill, turned 
by a mountain stream. There are neither 
factories to stunt the growth of the chil- 
dren, nor tall chimneys to foul the air 
with smoke; and the excellent education 
imparted to the peasants in their common 
and higher schools, and their inherited 
intelligence, developed by the freest in- 
stitutions in Europe, prevent them from 
sinking into the sordid ways of the peas- 
ants of France. But the Chatelard com- 
munes would hardly find equal favor in 
the eyes of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, for they 
are a wine-producing and a wine-consum- 
ing people. be drink half the wine 
they make, and they make a great deal. 
The average consumption of a Vaudois 
peasant, I am told, is three litres of white 
wine a day. This is probably an exag- 
geration, yet there can be no question 
that an inordinate consumption of the 
produce of their own vineyards is the be- 
setting sin of Vaudois yeoman farmers, as 
of most of the people of French Switzer- 
land. As itis, they are wonderfully pros- 
perous; if they would only drink in 
moderation, they might become morally, 
what they certainly are socially and eco- 
nomically, model communities. —I am, 
sir, etc., Wo. WESTALL. 
Montrevx, February 28th. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
HEALTH AND MOUNTAINS. 


THERE has come a change in medical 
opinion, and a change has followed in the 
lives of sick folk. A year or two agoand 
the wounded soldiery of mankind were 
all shut up together in some basking an- 
gle of the Riviera, walking a dusky prom- 
enade or sitting in dusty olive-yards within 
earshot of the interminable and unchang- 
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ing surf—idle among spiritless idlers ; 
not perhaps dying, yet hardly living 
either ; and aspiring, sometimes fiercely, 
after livelier weather and some vivifying 
change. These were certainly beautiful 
places to live in, and the climate was 
wooing in its softness. Yet there wasa 
latent shiver in the sunshine; you were 
not certain whether you were being 
wooed; and these mild shores would 
sometimes seem to you to be the shores 
of death. There was a lack of a manly 
element; the air was not reactive; you 
might write bits of poetry and practise 
resignation, but you did not feel that here 
was a good spot to repair your tissue or 
regain your nerve. And it appears, after 
all, that there was something just in these 
appreciations. The invalid is now asked 
to lodge on wintry Alps ; a ruder air shall 
medicine him; the demon of cold is no 
longer to be fled from, but bearded in his 
den. For even winter has his “dear, 
domestic cave,” and in those places where 
he may be said to dwell forever tempers 
his austerities. Any one who has trav- 
elled westward by the great transconti- 
nental railroad of America must remem- 
ber the joy with which he perceived after 
the tedious prairies of Nebraska and 
across the vast and dismal moorlands of 
Wyoming, a few snowy mountain sum- 
mits along the southern sky. Itis among 
these mountains, in the new state of 
Colorado, that the sick man may find, not 
merely an alleviation of his ailments, but 
the possibility of an active life and an 
honest livelihood. There, no longer as a 
lounger in a plaid, but as a working farm- 
er, sweating at his work, he may prolong 
and begin anew his life. Instead of the 
bath-chair, the spade; instead of the reg- 
ulated walk, rough journeys in the forest ; 
and the pure, rare air of the open moun- 
tains for the miasma of the sick-room — 
these are the changes offered him, with 
what promise of pleasure and of self-re- 
spect, with what a revolution in all his 
hopes and terrors, none but an invalid 
can know. But it is a far cry to the 
Rocky Mountains. We cannot all of us 
go farming in Colorado; and there is yet 
a middle term, which combines the medi- 
cal benefits of the new system with the 
moral drawbacks of the old. Again the 
invalid has to lie aside from life and its 
wholesome duties; again he has to be an 
idler among idlers; but this time at a 
great altitude, far among mountains, with 
the snow piled before his door and the 
frost flowers every morning on his win- 





dow. The mere fact is tonic to his nerves. 
His choice of a place of wintering has 
somehow to his own_eyes the air of an 
act of bold conduct and, since he has 
wilfully sought low temperatures, he is 
not so apt to shudder at a touch of chill. 
He came for that, he looked for it, and 
he throws it from him with the thought. 
A long, straight reach of valley, wall-like 
mountains upon either hand that rise 
higher and higher and shoot up new sum- 
mits the higher you climb; a few noble 
peaks seen even from the valley; a vil- 
lage of hotels; a world of black and 
white — black pine woods clinging to the 
sides of the valley, and white snow flour- 
ing it and papering it between the pine 
woods, and covering all the mountains 
with a dazzling curd; add a few score 
invalids marching to and fro upon the 
a road, or skating on the ice-rinks, 
possibly to music, or sitting under sun- 
shades by the door of the hotel — and 
you have the larger features of a moun- 
tain sanatorium. A certain furious river 
runs curving down the valley; its pace 
never varies, it has not a pool for as far 
as you can follow it; and its unchanging, 
senseless hurry is strangely tedious to 
witness. Itis a river that a man could 
grow to hate. Day after day breaks with 
the rarest gold upon the mountain spires, 
and creeps, growing and glowing, down 
into the valley. From end to end the 
snow reverberates the sunshine; from 
end to end the air tingles with the light, 
clear and dry like crystal. Only along 
the course of the river, but high above it, 
there hangs far into the noon one waving 
scarf of vapor. It were hard to fancy a 
more engaging feature in a landscape; 
perhaps it is harder to believe that deli- 
cate, long-lasting phantom of the atmo- 
sphere a creature of the incontinent 
stream whose course it follows. By noon 
the sky is arrayed in an unrivalled pomp 
of color — mild and paie and melting in 
the north, but towards the zenith dark 
with an intensity of purple blue. What 
with this darkness of heaven and the 
intolerable lustre of the snow, space is 
reduced again tochaos. To any one who 
has looked at landscape with any care, 
and in any way through the spectacles of 
representative art, the scene has a char- 
acter of insanity. The distant shining 
mountain peak is here beside your eye; 
the neighboring, dull-colored house in 
comparison is miles away; the summit, 
which is all of splendid snow, is close at 
hand; the nigh slopes, which are black 
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THE IRON AND STONE 


with pine-trees, bear it no relation, and 
might be in another sphere. Everything 
that is not white is a solecism and defies 
the judgment of the eyesight; such is 
the winter daytime in the Alps. With 
the approach of evening all is changed. 
A mountain will suddenly intercept the 
sun; a shadow fall upon the valley; in 
ten minutes the thermometer will drop as 
many degrees; the peaks that are no 
longer shone upon dwindle into ghosts ; 
and meanwhile, overhead, if the weather 
be rightly characteristic of the place, the 
sky fades towards night through a sur- 
rising key of colors. The latest gold 
eaps from the last mountain. Soon, per- 
haps, the moon shall rise, and in her gen- 
tler light the valley shall be mellowed and 
satel, with here and there a wisp of 
silver cloud upon a hilltop, and here and 
there a warmly glowing window in a 
house, between fire and starlight, kind 
and homely in the fields of snow. But 
the valley is not seated so high among 
the clouds to be eternally exempt from 
changes. The clouds gather, black as 
ink ; the wind bursts rudely in; day after 
day the mists drive overhead, the snow- 
flakes flutter down in blinding disarray ; 
daily the mail comes in later from the top 
of the pass; people peer through their 
windows and foresee no end but an entire 
seclusion from Europe and death by grad- 
ual dry rot, each in his indifferent inn; 
and when at last the storm goes, and the 
sun comes again, behold a world of un- 
polluted snow, glossy like fur, bright like 
daylight, a joy to wallowing dogs and 
cheerful to the souls of men. Or per- 
haps, from across storied and malarious 
Italy, a wind cunningly winds about the 
mountains and breaks, warm and unclean, 
upon our mountain valley. Every nerve 
is set ajar: the conscience recognizes, at 
a gust, a load of sins and negligences 
hitherto unknown; and the whole invalid 
world huddles into its private chambers, 
and silently recognizes the empire of the 
Fohn. 





THE IRON AND STONE AGE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


ALTHOUGH much attention has been 
directed by the troubles at the Cape to 
the condition of the natives of southern 
Africa, very little is known of their early 
history and origin. These, of course, can 
only be gueeeed, at by the circumstantial 
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evidence afforded in the antiquities of the 
country, and by tracing the analogy be- 
tween the native races, as ascertained 
from archeological research, and we are 
glad to reproduce the substance of an 
article, which has appeared in the 7imes 
of Natal, from the pen of Mr. William 
Molyneux. “In Natal it is a matter of 
grave doubt as to what is evidence of 
archeology, and what of modern history ; 
as to which finger-posts may be accepted 
as directing the way to the geological 
record that embraces evidence of contem- 
poraneous archeology. There is no 
doubt a ‘stone period,’ it may be a 
‘bronze age;’ there can be no question 
of there being an ‘iron age’ in the liter- 
ature of the remains of people who have 
dwelt in Natal; but is there anything ap- 
proaching a line of demarcation, even a 
division of the time or times in which 
these periods are represented? How can 
the question be answered when one finds 
one’s self face to face with a ‘stone’ 
weapon in one corner of a shallow hole, 
and one of ‘iron’ in the other! Of 
‘stone implements,’ the first I met with 
is a ‘spearhead’ of trap rock, which I 
found a little east of Pietermaritzburg. I 
was also fortunate enough to unearth 
some arrow, spear, and hammer heads of 
sandstone, trap, and quartz, during my 
recent excavations on the Durban boroug 

lands; at Bellair and elsewhere. n 
shape and fracture they agree with the 
implements found in Britain, and are gen- 
erally found deeply buried; but those de- 
scribed were in no instance in anything 
like a corresponding position. They are 
found in the ‘blown sands’ and super- 
ficial deposits of Durban and other parts 
of Natal, and but lightly if at all covered 
up. From one of the sand-dunes I ob- 
tained the used flint of an old flint and 
steel gun, or ‘brown Bess,’ which may 
sonslily have been used by one of the 
English soldiers in the engagement with 
the Dutch in 1843. In Britain, as is well 
known, the archeologist can, any day of 
his life, place himself in direct communi- 
cation with the religious, military, and 
social remains of the variety of races 
which have occupied it, through the many 
thousands of years that make up its ar- 
cheological history; and the ground is 
comparatively thickly studded with each; 
and not only so, but each epoch, each age, 
or period is so distinctly chiselled out ™ 
its own peculiar remains, that pottery, 
weapons, articles of domestic or other 
uses, are as referable to their true position 


. 
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or age as a coin bearing the impress of the 
sovereign in whose reign it was minted. 
The earthworks of the British or Celtic 
occupants encircle by hundreds the hill- 
tops of the country; their burying-places 
still stud the hillsides, the tops of knolls, 
and the surfaces of the broadening plains ; 
and old river-beds and silted caverns 
yield up the remains — the stone weapons 
of their predeceSsors who lived contem- 
poraneously with animals that thousands 
of years ago had lived out their history 
po ceased to exist as species of the 
kingdom to which they belonged. But 
where is there a hill in Natal that has a 
bank or a ditch thrown up or dug out for 
defensive purposes ; or where has an urn 
been found containing the bones or dust 
of any one dead man whose feet have 
trodden its hills, or whose voice has 
echoed through its valleys? And yet is 
it possible that a country like Natal 
should not have been occupied by mem- 
bers of the human race ages upon ages 
before the knowledge that such a country 
existed was made known to Europeans 
by the Portuguese? If it was so occu- 
pied, what has become of their remains ; 
or were they of such a character as to 
have been utterly unable to resist the 
action of the atmosphere and the effects 
of time? Possibly the archeological his- 
tory of Natal may some day become better 
known, and a field rich in many things, 
attractive and interesting in all, faid open 
for prolonged and successful exploration. 
If Natal is rich in anything that belongs 
to a previous generation, it is pottery. 
When at Durban, I noticed near the 
mouth of the drain of the western Vlei, 
numerous fragments of pottery, and on 
excavating I found at one foot from a 
surface still covered by the tide, a deposit 
eight inches in thickness of broken pot- 
tery. Beneath this lay a bed one foot 
thick of the remains of shells with which 
fragments of pottery were mixed; and 
adjoining was a mound six feet high, and 
thirty-six feet in diameter, composed of 
soil and the remains of shells and pottery. 
The mound is a true ‘kitchen midden,’ 
and the place was no doubt occupied by 
more than one family, whose huts would 
be placed on piles and standing above 
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water level. The time of the residence 
of these people here was before the ac- 
cumulation of the foot of soil or mud, and 
when the bottom of the bay was a white, 
clean sand, on which thé shells and the 
remains of the vessels they used are di- 
rectly placed. This has all the character- 
istics of a ‘lake-dwelling,’ and consider- 
ing the quantity of pottery used, and the 
variety of design and ornamentation 
which appears on the surface of the dif- 
ferent vessels, it must have been occupied 
a long while, or by many people at the 
same time. But in either case, how far 
back was the time of occupation; and is 
there any other evidence of ‘lake-dwell- 
ings’ in Natal, or that any of its previous 
inhabitants lived in buildings of this de- 
scription? It is said that the Kafirs of 
the race now resident ‘in Natal are not 
sea-loving or fish-eating people; the peo- 
ple who lived in this ‘lake-dwelling’ 
were ; the people who at one time lived 
in the country were; because in the 
Berea, at points further inland, in Vic- 
toria County, there are the remains of 
edible shellfish which must have been 
collected on the seashores and carried 
inland as articles of food. The chief 
point of interest is the resemblance of 
this pottery to that of Europe of un- 
doubted antiquity. The old Kafir pots 
‘correspond in every particular’ in ma- 
terial, composition, shape, size, style of 
ornamentation, mode of making, and con- 
dition of burning or hardening — with 
the pottery obtained from the graves or 
burying-places of the earlier British tribes 
who dwelt in Britain over two thousand 
years ago. It isa remarkable coincidence 
from whatever point of view it may be 
studied, and shows how universal must 
be, both in regard to time and race, the 
ideas of man in a semi or actual state 
of barbarism, as to what should be the 
process in the production of an article 
combining use and ornamentation. The 
hand-made urn of British tumuli is a 
vessel made sacred by the religious cere- 
monies of a high antiquity. The ‘old 
Kafir pot’ of Natal archnology may have 
been made, or at Jeast drunken out of, by 
men still living.” 








